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LITERATURE. | 


' 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Tus is the era of obituaries, the year which | 
seems destined to chronicle the departure of | 
the greatest and the best who have survived, | 
the representatives of the acts and thoughts 
of that extraordinary period of human de- 
velopment, the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Abroad, Wellington has gone, | 
transferring to history, by the solemn dividin 
line of death, the political and military tradi- 
tions of his times. Buta few months since 
Clay closed, with a domestic pathos, befitting | 
the character of the maa, in the private cham- | 
ber of his sufferings, his long trust of public 
usefulness, And now, an end not less cha- 
racteristic, WexsTeR retires to his home, by 
the sound of his ocean-billows, with ihe 
words of religion and friendship and the lines 
of his favorite post on his lips, to die with the 
fading year. Few are the great men in lite- 
rature and art who faintly live on, disappear- 
ing shadows of an age which will be remem- 
bered as the world talks of that of Augustus, 
of Elizabeth, or of Leo. We literally walk 
upon ashes—*“ You can go no whither, but 
you tread upon a dead man’s bones.” 

To sum up the life and associations of 
Webster is a task worthy to exhaust the best 
talents of his countrymen—and we may safely 

redjct that whatever the mind of New Eng- 
fand, at least, possesses of historic capability, 
of analysis, reflection, genial imagination in 
reproducing the picture of a man consum- 
mate, according to the limits of human per- 
fection, will be employed on this occasion. 
We must be content with barely indicating 
what seem to us at the moment necessary 
elements of such a picture. 

Foremost, as the basis of the career just 
closed, will be the personal development of 
Daniel Webster. His youth was one of New 
England self-denial and conscientious perse- 
verance. Nature hardened her thriving son 
in a soil of endurance. The anec- 
dotes of his early life will pass to posterity as 
a type of a peculiar culture and civilization 
which have made many men in America. 
There was a vein of the stout old Puritanic 

ite in his composition, which the corrup- 
tions of Washington life, the manners of 
cities, and the arts of politics never over- 
laid. To this he was true to the end. In 
whatever associztions he might be placed 
there was always this show of strength and 
vigor. It was felt that whatever might ap- 
pear otherwise was accidental and the effect 
of cireumstances, while the substantive man, 
Daniel Webster, was a man of pith and mo- 
ment, built up upon stout, ever-during reali- 
ties. And. this Be be re of a! human 
greatness, that it is but as the sun shining in 
pry ll an obscured day of clouds 
and Clear and bright was that life 
and t, now set forever, at its rising, great 
warmth did it impart at its meridian, and a 
happy omen was that Sabbath morn of 
strange purity and peace with whose dawn 
its beams were at last blended. 

Daniel Webster had completed the solemn 
ailotment of three score and ten. It was his 
fortune at once to die at home, in the midst 
of the sanctities of his household and in the 
almost instant disc of his duties to the 
State. He died in o His public life to 
its close was identified with important ques- 
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tions of national concern, and time has yet 


to set its seal upon the discharge of those 
duties, and to Time the verdict may safely 
be trusted. 

Of his capacities as an orator and writer, of 
his forensic triumphs and repute, much has to 
be said. The one lesson which they teach to 
the youth of America is simplicity and direet- | 
ness—to look for the substantial qualities of 
the thing and utter them clearly as they are 
felt intensely. This was the sum of all the art 
which Webster used in his orations. There 
was no circumlocution or trick of rhetoric 


adopted by a gencrous nature : 
“ Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur.” 


This habit of mind led Webster to the great 
masters of thought—* the large utterance of 
the early gods.” He found his fertile nou- 
rishment in the books of the Bible, the sim- 
ple energy of Homer, and the vivid grandeur 
of Milton. He has left traces of these stu- 
dies on many a page. 

There was about Webster a constant air 
of nobility of soul. Whatever subject he 
touched he made greater. Every occasion 
rose in his hands—for he connected it with 
interests beyond those of the present mo- 
ment or the passing object. Two grand 
ideas seem to have been ever present with 
him, notions which as they are strongly con- | 
ceived will fill the soul to its utmost capacity ; 
the ideas of patriotism, with its manifold re- 
lations, and of the grand mutations of time. 
He lived for half a century in the public life 
of his country—with whose growth he has 
grown from the first generation of patriots, 
and in whose mould as it was shaped over a 
continent, from Atlantic to Pacific, he was 
moulded. He seemed to be conscious him- 
self of a certain historic element about his 
thoughts and actions. This will be remem- 
bered as a prevalent trait of his speeches and 
addresses whether in the capitol or before a 
group of villagers. He recalled the genera- 
tions which had gone before, the founders of 
states in colonial times on our inhospitable 
shores; the Men of the Days of Washington ; | 
our sires of the Revolution :—he enumerated | 
the names of the individuals who were me- 
morable in his youth as poetry records them 
in the pages of the Iliad or the Mneid: 


Furiemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum, 


or as imperishable history chronicles them 
in the sacred annals of Judea. 

This was his glory, to honor the state, to 
be himself honored in it. For this he first 
accepted office, and for this, under every dif- 
ficulty, he was willing to retain it, and for 
this, we may add, he naturally looked for- 
ward to the Presidency. Whatever men 
ruled the State, with him the post of duty 
was the post of honor. Like the second 
Adams, he must serve his country in some 
capacity, and die in harness. He has fallen 
at an honorable station—a station which his 
public life has especially illustrated—a sta- 
tion which requires faculties of as high an 
order as the Presidency itself—a cabinet 
office which, it will never be forgotten, has 
been held and consecrated, in the vast range 
of its duties, by Daniel Webster. 

There was a time when a great number of 
his countrymen hoped to enjoy the privilege 
and honor of worthily maintaining Daniel 
Webster as a candidate for the ‘frst office 
of the State : that opportunity was de- 
nied them, a source of melancholy disa 








pointment, we know, to many. How far 


that denial was recently felt by the great 
statesman himself, we may not know ; that it 
was felt we know—from such terms as 
might with dignity fall from his lips ; whether 
i, has shortened a life with fruitful years of 
service to his country in reserve, is but a 
matter for speculation. It is too late now 
for the lesson to profit. Party has no 
more such great men as Calhoun, Clay, or 
Webster upon whom to bestow its hesitan- 
cies. All is over: the toils of office are 
ended :— 
“ Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poi- 


son, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 





NINEVEH AND ITS sTORY.* 


Few topics of deeper interest than that con- 
nected with the lost cities of the East have 
occupied the public attention during the last 
quarter of a century. For more than two 
thousand years the very existence of Nine- 
veh was a name only, and the place where it 
lay buried was wholly unknown. Yet the 
mighty city of which Holy Scripture speaks, 
the old historians speak, the grand capital of 
a vast, populous, powerful empire, still lived 
in the imagination of many a scholar and 
lover of ancicnt lore who sighed after the 
opportunity of searching for its ruins. At 
last a French savan and a wandering English 
scholar, sought out the seat of Jost Nineveh, 
and, searching till they found the dead city, 
threw off its shroud of sand and ruin, and re- 
vealed once more to the astonished world the 
temples, the palaces, and the idols; the re- 
presentations of war and the triumphs of 
peaceful art, of the ancient Assyrians. It isa 
strange and spirit-stirring story which Mr. 
Bonomi undertakes to tell, and one which 
shows us how courage and learning, talent 
and enterprise, patience and industry, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from the earth the trea- 
sures which remain of a people and empire 
long since perished from among men. 

In preparing the volume now before us, 
and in treating of Nineveh and its palaces, 
Mr. Bonomi has followed a “system of ar- 
rangement originated by the highly sugges- 
tive sculptures which have been discovered. 
Thus after carefully examining the remains 
in our own (the British) Museum and in the 
Louvre, and studying the ground plans of the 
respective structures with the original situa- 
tion of the friezes, he selected a starting 
point and pursued a regular and systematic 
course through the ruined chambers, reading 
the sculptures upon the walls together with 
the Scriptures as he progressed.” The ar- 
rangement we deem a happy one, as it enables 
the author more clearly and forcibly to apply 
the discoveries thus far made to the elucida- 
tion of Holy Writ—which is the main object 
of his book. 

In calling attention to the volume at this 
time, we shall endeavor briefly to point out 
the author’s plan, giving here and there an 
extract, which may serve as a specimen of the 
style and spirit of the whole work. 

Mr. Bonomi divides his book into six sec- 
tions, which are respectively entitled “ Disco- 
veries ;” * Historical ;” “ Topography ;’ “ Dis- 
coveries ” (in detail) ; “ Costume ;” and “ In- 








* Nineveh and its Palaces. The Discoveries of Botta 
and hemes. applied — Elucidation of Writ. By 
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scriptions and Latest Proceedings and Dis- | into ruin and deeay: “And Babylon became 
coveries.” only a distant and insignificant fragment of 
The section devoted to Discoveries is full | the Roman empire, growing dimmer and 
of interest, and the labors of Rich, Botta,| dimmer in fame and importance, until it 
and Layard are dwelt upon with considerable | eventually shared the fate of its sister Ni- 
aotaloiie: Rich has the merit of being | neveh, and sunk beneath the very surface of 
the first to break the ground in this new | the earth.” 
field, and by his intelligence to have awaken- | 
ed the enterprise of others. This was be- | Bonomi gives a very interesting and clear 
tween thirty-five and forty yearsago, Botta | description of the situation of Khorsabad 


followed in the steps of his worthy predeces- | and its mounds; of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, | 


sor, and by his admirable personal qualifiea- | and Nebbi Yunis, together with an acute dis- 


tions succeeded in attaining important results. cussion as to the correctness of Layard’s | 


In the section devoted to Topography, Mr. | 


‘fast young Londoner— is just such a favor. 
able specimen of character. He knows the 
East and has made up his mind to enjoy it; 
so he avoids its disagreeabilities. Perhaps 
he has reflected on the subject and come to 
the conclusion that travellers sitting at home 
_by their firesides do not take up a book on 
“eypt, or any other country, to be entertained 
all the while with exclamations at filth, nery- 
ous shrinking at fleas or mammoth mosqui- 
toes, cursing and swearing at boatmen or 
hot blasts from the desert. Mr. St. John 
gives intimation of these things where they 


He commenced his researches in December, | views as to the boundary and walls of Nine- 
1842, at the mound of Kouyunjik; but soon | veh; of Kalah Shergat; and of Babylon, | the sake of enjoyment they are usually kept 
after, in March, 1843, he began his labors at | Persepolis, Besithem, Nahr-al-Kelb, and | out of the way as you would manage to ig- 
Khorsabad, where it was his good fortune to | Cyprus, the latter of which are connected | nore them yourself if you were a wise pilgrim 
discover “an immense monument, to be com- | somewhat closely with Nineveh and its re-| to the gates of the Nile. On the other hand, 


pared, with regard to richness and ornament, 
to the most sumptuous productions bequeath- 


very interesting account of the perplexities 
and vexations incident to such labors as those 
of M. Botta, the jealousy of the governmert, 
the superstitions of the people, &e., which 


ed to us by Egypt.” Mr. Bonomi gives a | allowed us at the present time, to go at all | you words for things or set you on the 
| into details respecting the palaces of Assyria, 


our readers will be interested in perusing. In treated with fulness and clearness, and illus- | Egyptian. Mr. 


| mains. 


It would be impossible, in the brief space 


‘the remains and sculptures in the British 


| Museum, and the costume, the arts, industry, 


and commerce of Assyria, all cf which are 


are needed, for the sake of truth; but for 


his pictures are free from the treacherous sen- 

| timentality of the subject. He does not give 

| putian problem of extracting cucumbers from 
| moonshine. 

| Father and son, the St. Johns have done 

}much for the gg ed illustration of things 

r. James Augustus St. John, 


March, 1846, the collection of Botta was | trated by a profusion of well-executed draw- besides being a good general bookmaker in 
shipped at Bassora, and at the close of the ings. One more extract, and we shall beg to | his day, in such works as the Lives of the 
ear, the Louvre was enriched with this col- | commend the volume to our readers as well 


ection, the first that had ever been brought 
to Europe. Layard, whose name is now 


coveries, first met with Botta at Mosul, in 
1842, and by the kindness and liberality of 
the British minister at Constantinople, he was 
enabled to enter upon labors which have re- 
sulted in filling the British Museum with its 
most noble collection of the remains of As- 
syrian art and history. His first visit termi- 
nated with the excavations at Nimroud, in 
May, 1847. 

In the section devoted to Historical analy- 
sis, the author enters quite at large into the 
consideration of the Assyria and Mesopota- 
mia of the Bible and of the classical writers. 





} 


| worthy their attention and examination. It 
is marked by most commendable care and re- 
identified with Assyrian antiquities and dis- | search, and the application of the monu-/| ley of the Nile, and is now e 
| mental remains to Seripture language is al- 


ways ingenious, if not conclusive. Though 
we cannot always agree with Mr. Bonomi, 
nor at all times see the precise force of what 
he says, yet we are free to confess that he 
| has furnished material which the scholar and 
the divine may not be ashamed to profit by. 
| But to the extract :—- 


| “The condition of the ruins is highly corrobo- 
| rative of the sudden destruction that came upon 
| Nineveh by fire and sword. ‘Then shall the 
| fire devour thee ; the sword shall eut thee off’ 
It is evident from the ruins that both Khorsabad 


Speaking of the variations in Chronology, he | and Nimroud were sacked and then set on fire. 
says :—* This account, which makes Ninus | ‘She is empty and void and waste.” Neither 


contemporary with Abraham, the tenth gene- 
ration from Shem, perfectly accords with the 
duration of the Assyrian empire, which all 
agree did not exceed 1300 years from its rise 
to the fall of Sardanapalus. Sardanapalus 
died B.c. 743, and if we reekon backward 
1300 years we shall find that the reign of 
Ninus commenced 200 years after Nimrod 
began to be mighty on the earth, so that he 
could neither have been Nimrod himself, nor 
the son of Nimrod, as some have inferred 
from the statement of Beros:s.” 

After the overthrow of Sardanapalus and 
the ascendancy of the Medes, who took Ni- 
neveh: “ We hear no more of Nineveh nor of 
the Assyrian state, and Babylon became the 
seat of the imperial power. The grand era 
of Babylonian greatness commences with 
Nebuchadnezzar, who succeeded his father 
shortly after the overthrow of Nineveh. 
Most of the great works for which his capi- 
tal became famous, are due to him or to 
Nitocris, his queen. Under Nebuchadnezzar, 
Babylon became the mistress of the East, 
and its vast powercaused the jealousy of sur- 
rounding nations. It was at this time that 
the Chaldeans marched upon Jerusalem, de- 
throned the king whom the Egyptians had 
set up, and carried away a great number of 
prisoners, smong whom were Daniel and his 


three friends, Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- | 


riah.” 
At a later date, this mighty city, too, fell 


tta nor Layard found any of that store of sil- 


| ver and gold, and ‘ pleasant furniture,’ which the | 
laces contained ; scarcely anything, even of 


| bronze, escaped the spoiler, but he unconscious- 
| ly left what is still more valuable, for to the fall- 
| ing-in of the roofs of the buildings, by his setting 
fire to the columns and beams that supported 
them, and his subsequent destruction of the 
walls, we are indebted for the extraordinary pre- 
servation of the seulptures. In them we pos- 
sess an authentic and contem commenta- 


| tion on the prophecies ; in them we read, in un- 
, mistakable characters, an evidence of that rapa- 
| city and cruelty of which the Assyrian nation is 
/aceused, ‘For the stone shall ery out of the 
| wall, and the beam out of the tim shall an- 


_swer it. Woe to him that buildeth a town with 
_bleod and establisheth a city by iniquity !"— 


| (Habak. ii, 11, 12). 





ST. JOHN’S VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT.* 
| A xew book on Egypt. A er almost 
| to be despaired of, but Mr. Bayle St. John 
/ makes it good by the conditions of his fami- 
_ liar acquaintance with the theme, and the in- 
veterate good humor with which he over-rides 
all obstacles. A man on good terms with 
himself makes others easy in his company— 
proviced always his self-possession is of a 
genuine character, without those unfavorable 
hues of arrogance and ultra egotism. Mr. 
St. John—with a pardonable spice of the 








* Village Life in Egypt: with Sketches of the Said. By 


| Bayle St.John. 2vols. Ticknor, Reed & Field. 


Travellers, Manners of Ancient Greece, has 
written a Description of Egypt and Nubia, 
Tales of the Ramad’han, Travels in the Val- 
ed upon a 
romantic flight of * Isis and Osiris,” in which 
we are told “Egypt is made the frame-work 
of most brilliant imaginations.” We “may 
suppose the son, the author of our present 
volumes, brought up in such a school as 
Cairo or Alexandria, and see how naturally 
have come forth his Adventures in the Libyan 
Desert, Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine 
Family, Views in the Oasis of Siwah—all 
books which he has published within the last 
ve the Vil Life of E he h 

In the Vi ife o t he has a spe- 
cialilé. Other travellers ons used the fel 
lahs for the back-ground or accessories of 
their pieture—Bayle St. John brings them 
into the foreground. They are the descend- 
ants of the pyramid-builders—still subject to 
the oppressions and bondage from which 
their ancestors’ companions in eapexity were 
once so memorably delivered. ey are to 
this day serfs, slaves of the soil. Of the pro- 
duce of their labor and the bounteous gifts 
of the Nile, ninety-five per cent., we are told, 
goes to the state, collected by the scourge, 
and this is so universally administered and 
thoroughly understood it is accepted as 
a matter + oe bs a child’s ” ging in 
a flogging family. e tyranny of Egyptian 
ralaee i cocaveaiiod ina fr soe ced formula in 
this whipping process, which is good fora 
thousand instances of social maladministra- 
tion, but especially useful in filling the sub- 
treasury at Cairo, Our author gives it a hu- 
morous turn, and, humanity apart, it does take 
a comic look when it is mixed up in such a 
free and easy way with the every-day affairs 
of life as in some of these incidents. 


AN EPISODE IN AN ENTERTAINMENT. 
“It is difficult to ascertain the accurate statis- 


tics of beatings in So of these ex- 
ecutions are to end in death, that some- 


times I hesitate to believe; although, to be sure, 
there are dozens of well-established instances. 
A thousand blows are nojoke. * * * 


“In U t, a very e old 
PI wi gar by gi reason to think he had 


given cause of displeasure, received one day the 
visit of an amiable, soft-spoken personage from 
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Cairo, armed with full powers to represent his 
Ahmet Pasha. The guest was wel- 
comed with politeness and hospitality—not un- 
a of course, eth 4 ctorgem ne and a 
i r refres im after his lec 
j y: “When the meal was concluded | 
were washed, the new-comer, as he deli- 
cately his well-trimmed moustache with 
the amber mouth piece of the offered pipe, said : | 
‘Now, to business. With infinite regret I in- | 
form thee, my master! that I have come hither 
the bearer of orders to give thee five hundred 
blows immediately on my arrival. It will be 
better for both parties to despatch this unplea- 
sant affair as speedily as possible. Thou wilt 
allow me, therefore, to issue the necessary or- 
ders. Ali, Giaffur,do your duty!’ The astound- 
ed Nazir roared for mercy; but ere the first 
spiral whiff of smoke from the visitor's elegantly 
pursed lips had reached the rafters, the opera- 
tion had commenced, and it was nearly over be- 
fore a second pipe was required.” 





Astronomers tell us that a single arm up- 
lifted in space, affects the motions of the 
universe. In a segment of that great sphere 
we may trace more palpably the vibrations of 
the wrath of a Mohammed Ali. 

AN INGENIOUS STUDY. 

“ From these anecdotes it will be seen that the 
office of Nazir is no sinecure ; and it is perhaps 
natural that men who are themselves subject to 
such arbitrary treatment should go and do like- 
wise to their inferiors. In a less princely way, 
but with equal severity, do the Nazirs treat their 
subordinates, and especially the Sheikhs of the 
villages. These again, it is true, in order to ease 
the smart, make free with the shoulders below 
them ; so that a cuff from the Pasha of Pashas 
eddies away sometimes to the very depths of 
the population, and is felt in its consequences 
from the Bahairah to the Said. It is impossible 
to calculate how many square feet of human 
back used to require poulicing within a few 
days after one of Mohammed Ali’s interviews 
with his naughty children.” 


Everything in the world has its alleviations, 
or rather its seale of more or less. A bank- 
rupt merchant lives in comparative poverty 
in New York on five thousand a year ; a with- 
ered tapster, Shakspeare tells us, turns to a 

i an, and an Egyptian fellah 
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he slily congratulates himself on having saved | toenable me to count them ; but they must have 
the few fuddahs which he had held in reserve | been above two hundred in number. 
under his tongue, in case the torture became too} “I could not see either end of the columns, 
exquisite. Meanwhile the Sheikh, burly and | when they stopped, and, without more ado, 
fat, with paternal solicitude and main appeals to | threw themselves flat on their faces, side by 
Allah and his Prophet, exhorts all whom it may side, forming a human pavement te the lane. 
concern to think of their latter ends; and hay- Several individuals, with official bustle, now be- 
ing collected at length about the sum required, gan running to and fro, arranging a shoulder 
retires from the scene, hugging himself in the here, un arm there, a leg further on ; and ascer- 
hope that he c .n keep back a reasonable propor- taining that no spaces were left between the 
tion But the inevitable uaboot again comes sides of the paving-men. These all the time 
into play, and the Nazir avenges the poor fellah kept up a kind of convulsive twitching motion 
in the most satisfactory manner. To this tune | throughout their bodies, and rubbed their noses 
the dollars travel gently towards the treasury.” | violently in the dust, from side to side, as they 
’ | grunted forth the name of God in more awfully 





good 
congratulates himself on making, upon the 
whole, a good thing out of a bastinado, and | 
this is the way he does it: 
COLLECTING THE REVENUE. 
“This subject of beating is unpleasant, and I | 
will dismiss it at once. ‘The stick governs | 
China, “ore Montesquieu; the naboot governs | 
Egypt. It is a mistake to suppose that the | 
t is always inflicted on the soles of | 
the feet. I believe it is more common to horse | 
the patients in true Eton etyle. Few men can. 
boast of not having at one or other ex- | 
tremity ; if, indeed, impunity be a subject of | 
ulation. The iellahs are proud of the 
number of blows they receive, naib they 
generally suffer in a good cause—the refusal to 
pay excessive taxes. These ‘village Hamp- 
s’ know perfectly well that tranquil pay- 
ment would only generate sneieseil: Aeantonds - 
and they rarely come down with the money un- 
til they have been down themselves. It is curi- 
ous to see the quiet family way in which this 
important matter is transacted, in the palm- 
shaded agora of some sequestered hamlet ; and 
how one sufferer, having paid his double quar- 
terly contribution, goes and squats down, as well 
as he is able, to see the same game played over 
again with another. His countenance, though 
still wincing with pain, betrays, nevertheless, a 
consciousness of duty performed; and whilst 
accepting a pipe from some expectant rate-paver, 





There is a fine humor, after travelling | 
about the Delta in the midst of such scenes, | 
to come upon a prophetic crazy burst of old | 
Mohammed Ali—an incident which will re-| 
eall one of the heroic acts of noble Don | 
Quixote. 

A SWORD OF LATH. 


“ Apropos of these galley-slaves; it happen- 
ed, Seaea ons of Mehigeionsl Ali’s last vie to | 
his dockyard,—at eed gy se when his intellec- | 
tual powers having faded before his physical,— 
they were compelled to fill his scabbard with a 
sword of lath, lest he might be tempted to hack 
end hew at his faithful servants,—that the poor 
old prince was moved to exercise the royal pre- 
rogative of mercy. Despising the routine which 
he had himself established, he raised his voice 
and cried, ‘Ye are all free; go your ways!’ 
This general amnesty took the courtiers by sur- 

rise; and no less so the galley-slaves. ‘The 
atter first recovered their presence of mind, and 
began knocking off txeir chains, Others took to 
flight as they were. Murderers, thieves, bank- 
rupts, rebellious servants, unexact Sheikhs, ex- 
tortionate governors, the quarries of justice and 
the victims of caprice, all began to break away 
indiscriminately. Some vigorous person saw the 
danger, and whispering orders to lead away the 
old Viceroy, whose hawk-eye still flashed with 
the enthusiasm of a last exertion of power, put 
a stop to this general gaol-delivery. Several 





hundreds, however, had already got away,—the 
worst of the lot,—and for many days there was | 
a regular hunt in Alexandria for escaped con- | 


'victs. Most were caught again, though some | 


got off clear, It was thought decent to carry | 
out the act of merev to a certain extent. As} 
usual, however, in Egypt, the boon of liberty | 
was granted, not exactly to those who deserved, | 
but to those who could pay for it. The Sheikhs | 


| were for the most part in the latter category, | 
and returned to their villages, to which absence | 


had, perhaps, somewhat endeared them.” | 
Mr. St. John verifies by ocular inspection | 
the feat of the Derweeshes at Cairo of the | 
Doseh or Trampling. 
A HUMAN BRIDGE. 
“ After about ten minutes of unusual anima- | 
tion we saw, coming from the direction of the | 
Iron Gate, a number of flags, principally green, | 
and inscribed with letters from the Koran. Their 
bearers, preceded by clubmen, soon succeeded 
in piercing t the crowd, and forming an 
alley about six feet wide, in the front line of 
which I was fortunate enough to get. The flags 
were still fluttering in sight, when a long column 
of young derweeshes, two-and-two, holding one 
to the other, and those behind with their hands 
on the shoulders of those before, came rushing 
down the alley. As they passed they swayed 
like one man fiom side to side, uttering in a 
deep, gasping tone, the word ‘Allah! The 
eyes of some were closed; but others glared 
frightfully. All were very pale, and perspired 
profusely. They seemed intoxicated, and were 
so; some by fanaticism, others by hashish. Most 
wore libdehs, or pointed felt caps; some tar- 





booshes : none turbans, They passed too rapidly 


bestial accents, as the moment of trial drew 
nigh, 
x = * + % * 

“What followed was the work of an instant. 
A stout man, on a powerful horse, preceded, 
re and followed by about a dozen at- 
tendants, moved with a quick, lively walk, over 
the bodies of the prostrate derweeshes. There 
was no juggling in the case. Every one of the 
victims received the tread about the small of the 
back; and some of them threw up their heads 
and feet, as if the very life had been crushed 
out of them. Away rode the Sheikh; and the 
friends end relations of the performers rushed 
forward to snatch them up, and whisper in their 
ears ‘ Wahed,’ that is,‘ Declare the unity of God’ 
Some of the poor wretches, though half insensi- 
ble, murmured the response with bleeding or 
foaming lips. Many of them were in an undis- 
guised swoon, and lay senseless and ghastly ; 
others responded with groans. Their general 
appearance was that of drunken men taken 
from under the wheels of a carriage.” 


This is sufficiently painful, but it is relieved 
by a lively story, which, for the sake of relief, 
and because it is not very long and smacks 
of the old Arabian Nights, and is, withal, an 
index to the reader of other good things of 
the kind in the book, we quote without fur- 
ther ceremony. 


A COUNTRYMAN IN CAIRO. 

“A man from a distant village happened 
once to be in Cairo on the day of the ceremony, 
and hearing every one talk of the Doseh, in- 
quired what was meant. A baker, to whom he 
addressed himself, being waggishly inclined, ex- 
plained, that those who were trampled on were 
aspirants for the honorable oom of Sheikh-el- 
Beled. Our clown accordi a to go 
through the ordeal, and when the pavement was 
formed boldly threw himself down. Ten 
minutes afterwards he recovered from a swoon, 
felt as if his back was broken, and found himself 
surrounded by a number of sallow-looking indi- 
viduals, who shouted in his ear, ‘ Wahed! 
Wahed !’” 

“*Wahed, of course,’ quoth he : ‘ but let me 
receive my appointment at once, otherwise | 
shail die before I reach my village and give or- 
ders for Muhammed the tobacconist to be flog- 
ged.’ Upon this the bystanders thought he was 
mad; and as he continued to talk in the same 
strain, they seized him, and took him to the 

i or mad-house, where he was stripped 
and chained by the neck like a wild beast. He 
now understood that he had been made a fool 
of, and determined to be revenged on the baker. 
For this purpose he remained so quiet and rea- 
sonable dat he was released; and a saint who 
happened to touch him that day, gained great 
reputation by his cure. He went immediately 
and bought a considerable number of hashish 
pills, with which he F sc san to carry out his 
plan of vengeance. ving watched some time 
about the house of the baker, and ascertained 
that the master had gone forth, he climbed a 
wall, and whilst the women were asleep, con- 
trived to introduce one of his pills into each of a 
large collection of loaves ready for sale. This 
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done, he cautiously 
wise had he returned at once to his village ; but, 
actuated by a desire to witness the discomfiture 
of the baker, he went to him a couple of hours 


afterwards, and with an a of great 
simplicity complained, that he had sub- 
mitted to the he had not received his ap- 


as Sheikh. The baker was enjoying 
the joke, when an old woman came in, and said 
that her son had become mad after eating one of 
his loaves; then a man followed, himself par- 
tially intoxicated, who declared that all his 
family were maniacs by his means; and so on, 
until a large crowd was collected. The baker 
did his best to appease them, and succeeded in 
inducing them to retire for a while. The clown, 
who was the cause of the mischief, could not con- 
ceal his delight, and our waggish baker under- 
stood that he had been paid off in his own coin. 
He felt certain, however, that the worst of the 
business was not yet over ; and going to his wife’s 
se er :— Pero ea 
“* My heart, it is necessary that thou t 
play a trick to save me. Go to the leewan, and 
speak softly to the stranger that is there, and if 
ro one comes in, pretend that he is thy hus- 


“The woman did as she was desired, and the 
clown was overjoyed, thinking that he should be 
doubly revenged on his enemy. Suddenly there 
was a pocaeey at the door, and four or 
five men were heard demanding admittance. 

“*This is disagreeable, quoth the woman; 
‘my reputation is in danger. You must go and 
open, and pretend to be the baker; and I[ will 
eall you my husband.’ 

«The men were admitted; and having come 
into the leewan, demanded the master of the 
house. 

“* This is he,’ quoth the woman. 

“*Nay, said one of the new-comers, ‘I 
thought the baker had but one eye.’ 

“*Of a truth, exclaimed the clown, endea- 
vouing to show by his familiarity that he was re- 
ally the woman’s husband ; ‘no one is the baker 
but L’ 

“The words were scarcely ouf of his mouth, 
when the men produced sticks from under their 
cloaks, and fell upon him, crying— 

“* Woe be to the wretch that put hashish pills 
into our bread |’ 

“They beat him till he was insensible, and 
then went away laughing at their achievement. 
Soon prvmabnt H the baker arrived, and with the 
assistance of his wife carried the unfortunate 
clown forth, and left him for dead in the sireet; 
but he soon recovered, and feeling that he was 
no mateh for a Caireen, returned to his village, 
eursing his own folly.” 


We have not half exhausted our marked 
passages, but we have given enough to show 
Mr. St. John’s pleasant qualities as a sketcher 
in Egypt. ‘The reader will find in his book 
a view of the political condition of the coun- 
try not the less full of information for not 
being thrust wpon his attention; an inviting 
introduction to more mature and explicit 
works on the Antiquities; and some capital 
suggestions for the tourist, should this ideal 
medium of picturesque narration be ex- 
changed for the living realities of Old Nile. 





GERMAN LITERATURE: UHLAND. 
SECOND PAPER. 
| Concluded from No. 298.} 

The “ Wanderlieder” have, for the greater 
part, been set to music, and are significant of 
the effusion of the German heart, leaving the 
home of young affections, tearing away from 
local associations, and the attachments and 
loves of the native roof: we here present 
one set of them, from the departure to the 
return :— 


retired, and would have been | 
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ROVING. 
INTRODUCTION, 
Loving friends, ye bid me rove, 
Chase all cares from off my breast, 
Long at daily toil 1 strove, 
Turn to wandering, think ye best? 
Let me tell you how I dote 
On my dear and native home, 
All my thoughts to it devote, 
Feel more free than when I roam. 
Looking where the old roads lead, 
Fathoming in vain this vale, 
Every olden bridge I[ tread 
Always tells me some new tale. 
By my silent musing led 
Thinking of the lonely road, 
When the sunbeams, bright o’er head, 
Favorite shadows cast abroad. 
In the West the red sun drops, 
Then my heart finds no repose, 
Travels o'er those mountain tops 
And to fabled islands 
When the stars their light diffuse 
Contemplation leads me on, 
Scenes in distant, space reviews, 
Heavenly prospects dwells upon. 
Age and youth have pleasant dreams 
Led by future and by past, 
All before me shoreless seems, 
Ever lost in themes so vast. 
Therefore, friends, O let me roam, 
Point the object and the way ; 
I'll amid the bowers of home 
And such thoughts no longer stay. 


1. Adieu. 
Adieu, adieu to thee my love, 
Ere I depart this day 
Yet one fond kiss before I rove, 
I can no longer stay. 
One sweet flower, one sweet flower 
Pluck from my garden tree ; 
No more fruit, none from this hour, 
Shall it e’er bear for me. 


2. To Part and Shua. 
And oh must I now shun thee, 
Thou of life’s joys the best! 
At parting giv’st a kiss to me, 
I press thee to my breast. 
Is this to say we shun, my love, 
When face is press’d to face, 
And how can this our parting prove 
Clasp'd thus in fond embrace ¢ 
38. From Afar. 
*Neath shady trees I'll seek my rest, 
Those birds I love to hear, 
With warblings sweet ye fill my breast, 
My far-off love's to you confess'd, 
Can ye aught from her bear? 
Here by this gentle streamlet’s flow, 
Where bloom the odorous flowers, 
Pil rest.—Oh flowers who bade you grow # 
"Tis as a pledge ye're here, I know, 
Of her in far-off bowers. 


4, Morning Song. 


Nought seems as yet by sunlight stirred, 
Nor early matin bells are heard 
These dusky vales among. 
What chillness in these forests deep ! 
’Twould seem the twittering birds did sieep 
And hush’d the voice of song. 
Into the fields I’ve bent my way, 
Words I have found for this my jay, 
Have sung it loud and long, 
5. Night Wandering. 
Darkening shadows round me fall, 
Moon and stars receding all, 
Cold winds begin to blow. 
Oft as I chanced to pass this way 
‘Twas on a golden sunlit day 
Soft breezes whispering low. 
I ride along these gardens dark 
The naked trees are rustling, hark ! 
The withered leaves do fall. 


"Twas here that I was wont to rove 
Mid roses’ bloom inviting love, 
Such see: es may I recall! 
Those sunlit streams have pass’d away, 
Wither’d are all those roses gays 
My love's beneath the groun 
As I these dusky scenes ride through 
Dark wintry storms hide all from view, 
1 wrap my mantle round. 


6. Winter Wandering. 


| Cold wintry winds do blow, 
The streets are still and drear, 
Waters no longer flow 
And I am rambling here! 
How clouded seems the sun, 
*T will early go to rest, 
The warmth of love is gone, 
No pleasures fill my breast. 
The forest's now pass'd through, 
I see the hamlet near, 
My hands I'll warm, although 
My heart stays cold and sear. 


7. Departure. 

The old town now I Jeave at last, 

Where I have spent so many a day, 

With speedy steps I’m travelling 

And no one eomes to show the way. 
No eager friends my coat have torn, 
I'm glad the garments fared so well, 
My cheeks have no hard usage borne 
From friends whose hearts are wont to 

swell. 

No one has spent a sleepless night 

To think that I was going away, 

For them to sleep was very right, 

Of one I took it hard—must say. 


8. Resting Place. 


That host so wondrous mild, with him 
Of late I chanced to stay, 

With golden apple on a limb 

The sign stood by the way. 


"Twas at the old apple tree 
That I eall’d in to rest, 
The foaming juice he handed me 


And sweet fare on me pressed. 
Then came into his house so green 
me: a si guest, 
Freely they danced and eat between, 
And sung what they knew best. 
I sought my bed of sweet 
Of mattress green ‘twas m 
The host himself, who o’er me rose, 
Cover’d me with his shade. 
But when I ask’d to pay my seore 
He shook his head to me. 
Blest for such kindness evermore 
From root to top he'll be! 


9. Return. 
| Be — thou old bridge! thou tremblest 
and I fear, 

Fall not upon me rocks! so threat’ning ye 


appear ! 

Sink not beneath me earth! ye heavens fall 
not down, 

Till I with her shall be, my fondest hopes to 
erown. 


We conclude with a few more specimens 
of ballad and romantic poetry, in the vein 
most characteristic of and for which, 
in the guise of melodious verse, he is still 
among the most highly cherished of living 
poets. The extravagance of a romantic 
past, = its delusive visions = castles and 
mail nights, o u imagina- 
tion of en = Parente 4% distant pros- 











pect of the natural landseape does upon the 
vision of the painter; the distance of time 
standing in the same relation to the mind as 
the laws and properties of light do to the 
visual organs ; hence it is not the pro- 
vinee of true poesy to go into a historical 
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analysis of the past, nor to let scientific de- 
ductions interfere with the revelings of 
fancy. 
That diseased form of romanticism, which 
from German soil and infected a 
large class of English prose writers, has left 
but little trace behind it; yet the same sub- 
ject, in its adaptation to lyric song, will be 
long treasured up by the national feeling ; 
ot the writer who thus records in poetical 
numbers the events and stories of a clouded 
tradition, and thus consecrates them to the 
muse, acquires a fame among his country- 
men coeval with their language. 


THE BLIND KING. 


Why stand those northern warriors there 
The ocean’s shore along? 

And why is he with silvery hair, 

The blind king, ’mid that throng? 

His voice is heard in plaintive sounds, 

As o’er his staff he bends, 

From shore to shore each ery rebounds 
And every ear attends. 


“O bandit, from those rocks among, 
My daughter pray restore, 
Her harp she played, for me she sung, 
Shall I hear them no more? 

While dancing on the green alone, 

To thee she fell a prey, 

Remorse, repay the crime thus done, 

I mourn—my hairs are gray.” 


Thus stood before his dusky cave 
That robber huge and wild, 
Brandish’d his giant sword and gave 
Loud strokes upon his shield. 
=: sentinels are bold and true 
Surely they need not quail, 
And many a warrior hast thou, foe, 
Are they of no avail ?” 


Those gazing warriors stand spell-bound, 
To lead the way there’s none, 

The sightless monarch turns around 
And says, “ Am I alone?” 


Then takes his father’s hand the son, 
And with emotions warm, 
“ For thee I'll through all danger run, 
There’s prowess in this arm.” 
“You'll meet, my son, a giant foe, 
His valor few withstand, 
But noble blood must in thee flow, 
I feel it in this hand. 
Here, take this blade, ’tis old but good, 
It’s been a Sealdie prize, 
And should’st thou fall, within this flood 
Til plunge, no more to rise.” 


But list! across the foaming wave 
The blind King stands'and 
i i nds and hearkens graye, 
_ While all aslo near, 


Each sound by echoes flung, 
With trembling joy the sire exclaimed 
“Say, what do ye behold? 
I hear my sword for temper famed 
And sound well known of old, 
But now I hear that robber fall, 
His bloody deeds are done, 
Hail, boldest hero of them all, 
Thou art a kingly son!” 
Now quiet once more reigns around, 
The list’ning king stands still, 
Hark! o'er the deep there comes a sound 
The air it seems to fill. 
“’Mid splashing oars behold them there, 
Thy son with sword and shield, 
And she of light and shining hair, 
Thy daughter, fair Gunild! 
That monarch, bent with age and blind, 
Loud cheers of welcome gave, 


“Some years of bliss may I still find, 

And honor’d be my grave, 
And when life's o’er, shalt thou, my son, 
This sword beside me lay, 
And thou, Gunild, the rescued one, 
Shalt my last requiem play.” 


THE RING, 


Across the smiling mead, one morn, 
A brave knight bent his way, 
His anxious thoughts to her were borne 
Whose beauty held its sway. 
4&0, prized ring, of golden hue, 
Come tell me well and free, 
Say is my cherish’d loved-one true, 
For thou'rt her pledge to me.” 
But as he gazed upon that ring 
Behold! ** ~oll’d away, 
On the green grass "twas seen to spring, 
The ring, it would not stay, 
With eager grasp he tried to gain 
His treasure on the lea, 
Blinded by golden flowers, ’tis vain, 
The ring he cannot see. 
High on a neighboring linden’s top, 
A faleon saw him 
Searce had he seen the ring to drop, 
He sought it in the grass, 
On fluttering pinions did he rise 
Into the air above, 
To rob him of that golden prize, 
His winged brethren strove, 
But ah! the booty fled them all, 
The ring their’s could not be, 
The gazing knight, he saw it fall, 
It fell into the sea! 
The finny tribe then ae in glee 
To catch the toy so bright, 
The ring sunk down, down in the sea, 
And sunk till out of sight. 
“O, golden ring upon the green, 
The flowers they vie with thee! 
O, ring, when in the air thou’rt seen, 
Fondling of birds thou’lt be, 
In waters deep, O, golden ring, 
The fishes chase thee free, 
And dost thou, then, such tidings bring 
Of my fair one to me ?” 


SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 
The shepherd’s mountain boy, ye know 
O’erlooking castles far below,— 

The early sunbeams first I see 

Their lingering rays remain with me, 

I am the mountain boy. 


The river's native home is here, 
From springs I drink its waters clear, 
See! from the precipice it roars, 

My arms receive it, as it pours, 

I am the mountain boy. 


The mountain tops are all 1 own, 

I hear the storms around me moan, 
From rorth to south I hear them yell 
And high above my song they swell, 
I am the mountain boy. 


Though | the tempests ‘neath me view, 
Yet here I stand ‘mid air so blue, 

I know them well and bid them not 
Disturb my father’s humble cot, 

I am the mountain boy. 


The tower-bell once may toll below 
And watch-fires on these hills may glow, 
Then I'll descend the ranks among, 
Brandish my sword and sing my song, 

I am the mountain boy. 


THE MONARCH’S SON, 
L 
The aged and hoary monareh sits, 





On his ancestral throne, 
His mantle on evening red, 
Like setting sun his crown. 


“To you, my first and second sons, 





| T give my wide domains, 








For thee, my third and dearest child, 
No portion more remains.” 
“Terave of all thy treasures, one, 
"Tis thy old time-worn crown, 
Three vessels give me and I'll seek 
A kingdom and renown. 


IL 


The youth sees, standing on the deck, 
His vessels plough their way, 
The sunbeams bright, the winds among 
His golden ringlets play. 
The rudder sweeps, and swell the sails, 
The streamers fly along, 
Companions of the fleet, are heard 
The mermaids’ mirth and song, 
“This be my happy realm,” spake he, 
“That free and joyous moves, 
And round about the listless earth 
An ocean’s blue waves roves.” 
But see! the threat’ning tempests come, 
"Mid dark clouds towering fast, 
And lightnings, flashing in the night 
Are shivering every mast, 
The waves, like mountains high they rise 
And o’er the ship are 
Beneath them sinks the monarch’s son 
And all his kingdom’s lost! 
Itt. 
Fisherman. 
“The vessel's sunk—my voice unheard, 
Was there no hand to save! 
But see! here comes a swimmer bold, 
Floating above the wave, 
The flood he strikes with sturdy arm, 
Nor seems the surge to fear, 
pw his head’s a golden crown 
hich none but kings do wear.” 


Youth. 
“ A monarch’s son—my country lost, 
I stand here quite forlorn, 
The day’s first light I saw ’twas when 
Of earthly mother born,— 
But this is now my second birth, 
My mother, the deep sea, 
ho rocked me in her giant arms, 
My brethren all and me. 
And while the rest have sunk below, 
She brought me to this strand ; 
The kingdom she has i to me, 
I see in this wide land !” 


Iv. 
Fisherman. 


“ What seekest thou, with hook and line, 
From early morn till night, 

Hast no reward for all thy care, 

Has no fish caught thy sight ?” 


Youth. 
“Think not that I am angling here, 
I gazed far down below, 
And far beyond the angler’s reach, 
Saw I much kingly show.” 


= 
“ Boldly the royal lion stalks, 
His lofty mane he shakes, 
Resounding loud, his voice is heard, 
And rocks and forests wakes. 
But he beneath my stroke shall fall 
With spear in sturdy hand, 
His golden mantle o’er me flung, 
In lion’s robes I'll stand, 
The kingly eagle moves aloft 
And wheels h joyous flight, 
He seeks on high a glorious crown, 
The sun, the orb of light, 
But even in those lofty clouds 
I'll stop his course so fleet, * 
*Neath my winged arrow he shall fall, 
Prostrated at my feet.” 


Vi. 
A wild steed through the forest bounds, 





By bridle ne’er was led, 
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of — hue and flowing mane, 
Strikes fire at every tread ; 
The royal youth pursues him fast, 
Till on his back he strides, 
And with proud breast and flowing tail, 
The neighing charger guides. 
Now all who in those vallies live, 
Listen with quiet fear, 
And, see! around the mountain tops, 
The raging tempests near! 
The royal youth springs on the earth, 
In lion’s robe attire, 
ilis courser shows a flowing mane, 
And from his feet pours fire. 
Around him flock the multitude, 
at loud with song, 
All hail! this is our king at last! 
Whom we've awaited long. 


vu. 
A high and craggy rock there stands, 
Around the eaglets fly, 
Yet none dare find a resting place 
Where dragon’s seen to lie. 
Within those ancient walls he lies, 
Mounted with golden crest, 
His sealy frame he fearful shakes, 
Flame heaves forth from his breast. 
The bold youth without sword or shield 
That rocky height ascends, 
Around the monster flings his arm 
And o’er him fondly bends. 
Three kisses in that throat imprints, 
’*Twas thus by magic bound, 
When lo! of what’s most beautiful 
In every realm he’s found! 
A aplendid bride with diadem 


Beside his heart now lies, 
And from those reliqnies next he sees 
A kingly castle rise! 


vill. 


Now seated are the king and queen 
Their lofty throne upon, 
The throne glows like the morning light, 
The crown like rising sun. 
And many knights of stately pride 
With bright swords stand in sight, 
Attentively their eyes are bent 
Upon that throne of light. 
Leaning es his harp, there stands 
A minstrel blind and old, 
Who feels the time has come at last 
Which he had long foretold. 
The dazzling light that round him shone 
A film from blind eyes drew, 
Ceaselessly gazing on that sight 
Which rose before his view, 
He took his harp and touched the chords, 
They sounded loud and long, 
It was, in light and happiness, 
The dying swan’s last song. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


| lore 


soph:r, belonging more correctly to the class 





His metaphysical views, as expressed in his 


| Essay on the Over Soul, seem strongly co- 

d with idealistic Pantheism.” After | 
| briefly mentioning Parker, Brisbane, and one | To share the blessed sunbeam and the breeze.” 
or two others, including “an able expositor | 


of the German Transcendental school, who has 
‘recently appeared in the person of Mr. Stal- 
‘lo.’ Mr. Morrell, on this basis, throws in a 
general compliment :—*'Thus the New 
World has formed its legitimate relationship 
with the intellectual progress of the Old; 
and the modern thinkers across the ‘ great 
waters’ appear to be in no degree unworthy 
of their sires.” 

The new volume of Miss Bremer’s Works 
|in Bohn’s well printed edition, contains The 
| Presiden’s Daughter and Nina, the transla- 
tion by Mary Howitt. 

In the Scientific Library we have a vo- 
lume of the republication of The Bridgewater 
Treatises, Kidd’s Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man, one 
of the most popular and generally readable 
' volumes of this celebrated series. The first 
edition of these books has been quite out of 
print, and Mr. Bohn is fulfilling the spirit of 
the testator’s bequest in presenting them in 
their present inexpensive, yet elegant form. 

H. C. Baird (Philadelphia) has just pub- 
lished several valuable scientific manuals of a 
| practical character. Of these the most con- 
siderable is an elaborate volume, illustrated 
by more than two hundred engravings of 
machinery and processes, by Campbell Mor- 
fitt, on that important branch of national in- 
‘sie 4 The Art of Lecther Dressing. It is 
based upon a translation of the French ma- 
|nual of Fontenelle and Malepeyre, with in- 








formation obtained from the practical manu- 


| facturers of our own country. It is prefaced 
_ by a portrait of Zadock Pratt, who is known 
|for many things, but for whose fame and 
‘fortunes there is “nothing like leather.” 
The author also acknowledges his obligations 
'to the Hon. J. C. G, Kennedy, Prof. J. C. 
| Booth, Prof. L. D. Gale, and S. Sparhawk. 
A second scientific publication from Mr. 
| Baird is a first American, from the third 
| London edition, of Rural Chemistry, an in- 
| troduction to the study of the science in its 


— to agriculture and the arts of life, 


by Edward Solly—written in a clear, direct 


Boun’s new library publications, reeeived by | style, originally for a series of papers in the 


Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co., include a| Gardener's Chronicle. Vt ap 


second and eoneluding volume of the Literal 
Translation of Plautus, by Henry Thomas 
Ril y, of Cambridge. We have before 
spoken of this as an idiomatic and readable 
version of this author for the general reader; 
its completeness, critical skill, and comments 
upon the text, render it as valuable to scho- 
lars. Plautus may be said to have been 
hitherto an inaccessible writer to the En 
lish reader, who may now, by means of this 
copy, make # very near approach tq the hu- 
mor and satire which onee delighted a Ro- 
man audience. 

A new division of Mr. Bohn’s manifold series 
gives us, in the Philological Library, a new 
edition of Tennemann’s Manual of the His- 
tory of Philosophy, the former Oxford trans- 


rs a valuable 
companion to the best books of its class. 
Three new volumes of Baird’s “ Practical 
Series,” are Walker’s Electrotype Manipula- 
tions, Mortimer’s Pyrotechnist’s Companion, 
a guide to the mysteries of this holiday art, 
with a more generally available Complete 
Practical Brewer, a copyright work by M. 
L. Byrn of New York. These volumes are 


g- | well illustrated, convenient in size, and, what 


was formerly rare in such books, of a praise- 
worthy neatness and durability in type and 


per. 

Poems, by Mattie Griffith, is the title of a 
thin duodecimo from the Appletons, a col- 
lection mostly of blank verse, from the 





columns of the Louisville Journal, a news- 
paper beloved of the western mnses.*; The 


of philosophival essayists, such as Montaigne. | 





lation of Johnson, published by Talboys,| volume is dedicated to “ the great people of 
now revised, enlarged, and brought down to| Kentucky.” One of the poems is 
the present day, by Morell. A short section | “ Sir Edward Bulwer L 
on American writers, classifies Emerson as | 
“a writer gr eat for - meat poor | « 
vated mind, and elegant diction,” though | prom childhood’s 
“hardly to be ranked as a systematic philo-| = 


ressed to 
n, Bart.,” with an 
invocation of relationship. 


My cousin, I have never seen thee—yet 
early years my dearest 
t 


houghts 
Have been so full of thee, I almost seem 
To know thee well. From thy high soul, my 
soul 
Has caught its inspiration. I have felt 
My spirit rise ¢xulting with thine own, 


After some other enthusiastic tributes of 
this kind, Mr. “ Bullwig” is doubtfully com. 
plimented as 


“A magician of strange power ; thou canst 

Draw ~~ sweets from poisons; thou canst 
make 

The darkest, deadliest passions wear the hues 

Of beauty and religion ; all things, glassed 

Within thy fancy’s mirror-wave, assume 

The holy tints of heaven.” 


A ote of Engi Grammar, Synthe- 
tical and Analytical, classified and methodi- 
cally arranged by L. T. Covell (Appleton & 
Co), claims to be the result of eighteen 
years’ experience in practical teaching, and 
of the careful study and examination of the 
“principal English grammars which have 
been issued, of which there are about four 
hundred.” It sets forward no novelties in 
theory or practice, but presents some improve- 
ments in the arrangement of exercises and 
examples in connection with rules. In style 
it is clear and concise, making good its title 
of a digest, a good old word which we are 
glad to see used in connection with an edu- 
cational treatise. It implies a process, pre- 
liminary to print, which some writers on these 
topics seem to regard as superfluous. 

Little Siiversiring ; or, Tales and Poems 
for the Young, by William Oland Bourne, a 
volume from the press of Scribner, is made 
up of short stories, drawn from history, from 
every-day life, and ever pleasant fairy land, 
by a writer who displays in them a very hap- 
py and enviable gift of pleasing juvenile 
readers. The — a are in a 
are equal] eeable, though some of them 
do oa odbdi't have been originally designed 
for a juvenile audience. 

Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in Englani by Fred. L. Olmstead, (Putnam & 
Co.), is a second eco ma a work pate 
at length in this jou on the appearance 0 
the rh (Lit. World, No. 265). It isa pleasant 
unpretending narrative of incidents met with 
in pedestrianising over England. ‘The topics 
being much the same as those of the first 
part, there is no necessity for us to do more 
than reiterate the favorable opinion we ex- 
pressed of that portion. 

Reception of Daniel Webster at Boston, 
July 9, is a record in pamphlet form, of what 


is now as a memorable tribute to 
the great orator. It contains the incidents 
of the day, earefully with a correct 


copy of Mr. Webster’s speech, whose last 
words to the citizens of Boston were, “ under 
the Providence of God, the liberties of my 
country.” This publication is from the press 
of Eastburn, Boston “ city printer.” 

We are also indebted to the same friendly 
source for a Report of the Trustees of the 
Public Library of the City of Boston. July, 


1852, the institution to which Mr. Joshua 
Bates of the firm of Baring Brothers, has 
just given a donation of books to the valr 
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of fifty thousand dollars. The plan of this 
is a large civie free circulating library, 
to be well supplied with numerous copies of 
the best current literature, and accessible to 
all on the most general conditions, compati- 
ble with a proper use of ‘ts stores. The 
report is well written and will doubtless fur- 
nish a precedent for numerous similar under- 
takings through the country. A moderate 
support is drawn from the city treasury, while 
the rest is left “to the public spirit and libe- 
rality of individuals.” 
© Discourses, delivered in Harvard 
Church, Charlestown, September 26, 1852, 
by George E, Ellis, treat in an interesting 
manner of the history and motives of The 
an and Church Music. They are pub- 
lished by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

The new Philadelphia Edition (Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.), of the Waverley novels, has 
reached parts 9 and 10, with the Monastery 
and the Abbott. 

Harpers’ Magazine for November is well 
made up with a large proportion of original 
matter, among which is a well illustrated 
paper on Mount Lebanon by Jacob Abbott, 
two attractive papers on sufficiently pictu- 
resque themes, the Palaces of France, and the 
City Life of Paris, an instructive homily on cer- 
tain of the moralities of progress, the conclu- 
sion of the capital gossiping, anecdotical “Old 
Gentleman’s Letter.” The magazine shows 
a capital hand, in liberality and enterprize, 
and is probably less dependent upon its fo- 
reign selected matter than upon its original 
articles. 

Blackwood for October (Scott & Co.) con- 
tains the somewhat rasping summary of Jef- 
frey’s abilities, upon whose memory the old 
wrongs of the Edinburgh Review are now 
being amply avenged, with a scholar’s review 
of Guizot’s Corneille and Shakspeare, a re- 
sumé of Werne’s African Journey to Man- 
dera, the old staple of Bulwer’s “ Novel,” and 
a brief notice of the Duke of Wellington. 

The Art-Journal for October contains an 
engraving of a statue-——The Faithful Mes- 

r, by S. Geefs, of Antwerp, a beautiful 
half-dra female figure, feeding and fond- 
ling a pigeon, perched on her shoulder, and 
drinking from a little vase she presents to 
him. The Vernon Gallery illustrations are 
a“Tird Soldier” slaking his thirst with a 
draught which a sympathizing maiden has 
just drawn from a well. An old farmer is 
watering his horse from the bueket, an old 
woman, a little girl, and a dog, the usual 
artistic adjunct of a “broken soldier” com- 

lete the group. The other plate is a 

thard, in which we have “ Cupid Bound” 
by some very dumpy damsels. It is an un- 
fortunate example of an usually charming 
artist. ‘The number also contains some ad- 
mirable woodcuts from the works of Le 
Sueur. 
MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP, 
Aw abstract of an important article for the 
Continent of Europe, in the Revue des Deux 
_Mondes—from Mr. Walsh’s Paris Correspon- 
dence, in the Journal of Commerce—on that 
ubiquitous topie, “ Uncle Tom :”— 


Hester's Cabin. Emile Moutegut, the translator 


of Emerson, has contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, a creditable article of thirty two 

es, on Mrs. Stowe’s book. His guarel ie- 
iminary observations proceed from sound prac- 
tical judgment, Cogeco reflection, and 
manly candor. e contemplates the negro 
slavery in the United States—the three millions 
of the colored race—as a gigantic fact which 
cannot be fairly or usefully dealt with on ab- 
stract principles and under the influence of sen- 
timentalism. He does not conceive its abolition, 
except by natural and social circumstances ot 
gradual ot sn rane Christianity begets disquie- 
tude, erness, irritability or agony of con- 
science, which was unknown to heathenism, in 
ethical or religious questions. Hence, though 
tardy, when Christian supineness was at length 


startled and alarmed,—the first agitation of in- | 


dividuals, and then the public outery, respecting 
the slave trade, which forced the British govern- 


your readers to add, what there seems to me 
| to be little doubt of, that, if not wholly the 
author, he at least had a very great share in 
writing the popular afterpiece of Bombastes 
| Furioso, My reason for saying this is, that 
there are allusions in it to school matters 
which could have been given by no one but 
| himself. Twolines I have often heard him 
‘there repeat; a phrase at the end was in 
| perpetual use with him; Fusbos was his own 
nom-de-guerre at school, and no one, who was 
|not in the secret, would ever hit upon its 
| etymology; while Artaxomines seems intend 
,ed for an intimate sehool friend, whose life 
|terminated very early, and, I fear, under 
| circumstances of so distressing a nature that 
in reply to inquiries, Mr, Barham would say 
|nothing. If this be true, Bombastes was the 
| work of a schoolboy; and, wonderful as such 
| a thing might be, it was not surprising for one 





ment to undertake its suppression. Afterwards,| who possessed so extraordinary a facility of 
slavery in the British colonial dependencies dis- | composition as Mr. Barham, If my recollee- 
appeared under the like constraint. Tracts, , tion does not deceive me, he avowed himself 
pamphlets, books, philanthropic romances and | to be the author in the course of his first 
tales, of the same cast oer purport as Mrs, | journey with me to the University ; but, having 
Stowe’s novel, were showered on the world by | little to do with London or theatrical affairs, 
religious sects and pious volunteers in the cru- | | had never heard of the piece, and paid little 
sade, They scattered every where, numberless | attention to the avowal, though circumstances 
pictures of negro suffering in every possible cir- | have since recalled it to my recollection. 
cumstance of bondage, Ali this served, like | Why he should not claim it for his own I 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as stubble to kindle a tem- | do not know, unless he thought such a piece 
porary blaze and rouse the timorous and the fa- | of authorship would be elerically against him. 
natical yotaries of the holy and higher law. The , That he could write anonymously the /ngoldsby 
nervous se sibility and the impressionable ima- | Legends may prove. _ In saying thus much, it 
gination of women, and their consciousness of | is not unknown to me that the authorship of 
peculiar influence over society, inspired them | Bombastes Furioso has been aseribed to others. 
particularly with a fervid and ingenious devotion | Those gentlemen will forgive me if their 
to the ends of the Abolitionists, | names have slipped out of my recollection ; 
“M. Montegut gives a sufficient abstract of the | more especially as Iam not aware that any 
rs, scenes, and incidents of Mrs. Stowe’s | one of the number has personally ventured to 
production. He finds in it no artificial literary | claim it for himself, which seems wonderful 
merits nor indication of uncommon talents, but | Sresieertag 7 popularity of the composition. 
a strong interest arising from ic sincerity |I give you, Mr. Editor, what seems to me to 
and simple recital, and from te thoes 2 wad | be sufficent reasons for thinking I have named 
all, which has been revived and enlarged in | the true author, and of these the public may 
America by free-soilism, and party politics in-  judge.”— 
veterately sectional. The volume, he says, fall- | . a . 
ing in the midst of domestic dissensions, is oil, — Hogarth’s Enraged Musician might be 
on the fire: ‘it will do more to ripen the ques- , ot up, just now, in New York, with admirable 
tion, and prejudice the cause of slavery, than all | effect. One day last week would have sup- 
the abolition in all the tactics | plied these novel accessories for the pic- 
of Mr. Seward and Mr. Hale—all the hatred of | ture :— 
ee oes wes bw ead | An immense crowd of pure had collected 


* Oe" at each of the stations, and at Chambers street. 
ey lap published =. Leipsic, and, ‘there could not have been less than several 
te announcement,— its success in Germany | thousand people who rent the air with their 


is likely to equal its American and English tri- , ime the trai i 
tat Se ali ote thet n oak of cheers. About the time the train came in, 


. . uel has | several military companies came by, and a 
engraree in London, Uncle Tom in England, fire ees ae in the neighborhood, some 
that pains are taken to recommend and cir- fifteen ot twenty engines and hose earriages 
culate the Three Years in Europe, by W. W. came rushing to the scene. At the same time 
Brown, a fugitive slave, as a personal narrative 4 rumor prevailed that the Crescent City was 
of early bondage. ‘serviceable in sustaining the coming up, and the Committee appointed for 
strong anti-slavery feeling of Englishmen.’ The the purpose, immediately fired signal guns, as 
Pharisees of the on press have forgotten | agreed upon at the meeting on Saturday 
the disclosures in the reports to the Morni night. Altogether, the “noise and confusion” 
Chronicle on Labor and the poor in Eng 2, | were meomparable. Taking advantage of it, 
and overlook the London City Missionary’s General Scorr entered a carriage with his 


‘Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission in | friends and drove to the Astor House before 


the Dens of the Metropolis ’—beggaring all abo- |the erowd knew he had left the car. The 

litionist truth or fiction. | excitement and crowd continued in the neigh- 
— A school-boy reminiscence of the | borhood of the station for a long time. 

author of “ the ldsby Legends,” with a | 

new om of the authorship of Bom- | 

bastes Furioso, addressed to a curious Lon-| The firing of the guns in the bay yesterday, 

don periodical :— 'was from Messrs. Hatt & Rastyeav’s bath, 


3 , . . | Which was being towed to its winter-quarters 

As the ovat of the Notes and Queries, is | a¢ Greenwood, Sieante Bay. Salaiy pertene 

ho, Femove, and. net £9. canes sia oe ‘thought that it was the signal-guns announe- 

errors, I pe war. ereneaponsent, ‘hin, 128 the arrival of the Crescent City, and quite 

Jewitt, will pardon me if I suggest to him 4 “erowd collected upon the Battery. The 

that the late Mr. Barham’s name was not  oxcitement continued throughout the after- 
Thomas, although it is Thomas Jngoldsby, but 

Harris Barham. 


Richard There can be no cet 


— And in the same paper :— 


mistake in this, on my part, for I knew him, _— A few verses from the Dublin Univer- 
well at school. It may be new to many of | sity Magazine, a song of mixed mirth and 
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melancholy, from the Student life of Ger- 
many :— 


“Brothers! when the sand is waning 
In life’s hour-glass, faint and low ; 
When no more the bright bow! draining, 
To my last long home I go, 


“ But one care from your love I'll borrow, 
Without the pomp of vain parade: 
In some green spot afar from sorrow, 
See your old companion laid. 


“ And let the bier on which you bear him 
Be formed from some old wine-cask’s wood, 
And place the erystal goblet near him, 
From whieh he quaffed life’s ruby flood. 


“Let him not rest in earth’s damp bosom, 
But ‘neath some clustering purple vine ; 
No tree should o’er his relics blossom, 
Save that which yielded sparkling wine. 


“When, man by man, you sadly follow, 
Old friends on earth, for the last time, 
Stead of the death-bell’s tolling hollow, 
The goblet’s music be his chime. 


“And o’er his tomb be then inscribed 
A story which shall only tell :— 
‘ When this man lived, he laughed, imbibed, 
And now, life’s banquet o’er, sleeps well!’’, 


— The spirited correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Albion, revives the memory of a neglect- 
ed Author, with a capital anecdote of “ The 
Duke's” battle-fields. 


“The most just, because most discriminating» 
yet the most impassioned and captivating of 
all the Duke’s encomiasts is not only an Irish- 
man, but a Tipperary man—the modern 
Thucydides, the otorfan of the Peninsular 
war, Sir W. Napier; and at the present 
moment the books of all others about the 
Duke, which the million are most running 
after, are poor Milesian Maxwell’s, author of 
the Wild Sports of the West, and himself the 
wildest sport of fortune ever pursued by 
destiny in the shape of a sheriff's officer, who 
seems to have hunted him from the cradle to the 
grave, or rather to the coffin, whence his 
remains were attempted to be taken; but as 
the captain could never be made to shell out 
in life, it was found impossible to get him out 
of the shell in death; and so the odd fish was 
interred deep “by the sea shore whereon 
he loved to dwell.” Besides what he publish- 
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| future it didn’t much matter on what footing 
he stood for the present. However, he was 
mistaken ; the general smiled: sent a surgeon ; 
and the man lived to record the event in 
Chelsea Hospital till within a few years ago.” 


| 
| — One of the last of the famous F. M’s., 


| “Some time ago a gentleman sent the Duke 
| of Wellington, the following letter : 


“* May it please your Grace, I have taken 
the liberty of requesting your opinion. Was 
Napoleon guilty or not of the murder of his 

risoners at Jaffa, and is there any mili 
aw or circumstance which would Justify the 
deed? Yours respectfully. J. 

He received the following reply : 


“*F. M. The Duke of Wellington presents 
his compliments to Mr. H., he has also received 
Mr. H’s letter, and begs leave to inform him 
he is not the historian of the wars of the 
French Republic in Egypt and Syria.’ ” 


—A glimpse of the quaint Celestials at 
San Francisco, in a letter to the editor of the 
Morristown Jerseyman from his son :— 

“The ‘Celestials, although quiet toward their 
Yankee neighbors, are continually in difficul 
among themselves, and to set our swarthy fri 
right, gives our Justices much trouble. There 
are about 20,000 of these forlorn specimens of 
humanity on our borders, of whom not more than 
50 are females! There has been for a few years 
past a Chinaman of distinction living here, who 
a to look vet his Pow ae en, and rules 
them pretty muc er the oriental style ; latel 
he hat eppeciiien: and our new Mandarin aoe 
off many of Ahi’s flock. This excited the ire of 
Mr. Ahi, who immediately issued a proclamation 
offering $800 for the body of Sin u, dead or 
alive. Sin Chu believing his ‘tail’ to be in dan- 
ger, wita all speed made known his grievance to 
the Recorder, who ordered Ahi to appear before 
him. Swearing (judicially) is a matter of some 
moment with the Chinese, and is conducted in a 
different manner from what it is with us. The 
deponent stands up before the Court, and light- 
ing a = of yellow ——— it in his 

ngers until it is consumed, mentally ejaculati 
a prayer in the meanwhile. The Recrae 
warned Ahi of his being in America, and some- 
what beyond the influence of the ‘brother of 
the sun,’ and inflicted a fine upon him. It ap- 
peared the good counsel of the Recorder was of 
no effect, for shortly after Ahi again i 











ed in all sorts of shapes and channels, of the | that the natives of the flowery empire were to 


Duke, he is said to have left a large quantity of 


pay to him an annual tax—that the ladies were 


“ materials” behind him, which are now “jum. | to slide over the sum of $30 quarterly, were to 
« 


dressed up by Old Soldiers of the “ Line,” an 


will rank with any on file concerning the | ceive the embraces of any ‘outside barbarians 


immortal F.M. None told more telling tales of 
the great commander, but they are untellable 
in print, from the impossibility of communi- 
eating the manner, the look, the brogue, and 
bearing of the narrator, who almost equalled 
his friend and compatriot, Lover, in the raci- 
ness of his recitations, One of the most ad- 
mired aneedotes of this class, but chiefly from 
his mode of telling it, was to the effect that 
during the siege of Burgos, one of the Irish 
regiments, which was supposed not to have | 
behaved with its accustomed daring, greatly | 
to the displeasure of Wellington, asked for the 





be more circumspect in their behavior, not to re- 
and especially the Yankees. The penalty was 
the loss of the ‘tails’ of the men, and heads of 
the women. ‘Little China’ was in an uproar, 
but the edict was never enforced, and Ahi finds 
his glory has indeed departed, for the men ana’ 

their fingers under his nose, and the ‘ladies’ 
= on their barbarian gallants as in days gone 

y" 

—Kossuth, it would seem, has made a very 
indifferent investment of the contributions of 
his American friends, if we may receive as 
correct the following statement of the Bos- 


privilege of leading the assault next day, so | ton Commonwealth :— 


as to wipe out the anger of their commander, | 
which they felt to be undeserved. The re- | 
quest was complied with, and the Hibernians 
stormed the walls with unparalled fury, but 
were nearly all cut to pieces. Riding over the 
ground soon after, the Duke (thea Sir Arthur) 
eame to a heap of slain and wounded, where 
the enemy’s guns had done most execution. 
‘Arrah, may be yer satisfied now, you hooky- 
nosed vagabone!’ exclaimed one of the eut u 

bog-trotters, who had both his legs shot off, 
and thinking he was stumped up for the 


“We take this unity of stating, from 
ipa a ag yun of, the ee or 

100 000 which Kossuth collected in this country, 
hardly a ped crossed the Atlantic with him. 
He expended it in this country in ing and 
sain wiiniltjons of war, oy aie ahen-won So of 
which he gave employment to a large number 
of his destitute countrymen. He had for months 
nearly a hundred of employed in making 
cartridges alone. He expended it also in carry- 


ing on a most extensive and 








ence with his agents in Europe, transmitting, of 


course, his letters b ivate Ww 
went at the risk of their lives, and ats os 
d Locerkerae B re: who of course, had to 
amply furnished with money for emergencies, 
letter which Kossuth sent to Hungary 
cost him on an average $500. The money that 
he raised here was of course absorbed by these 
ex} enditures, and with it, as we know, was spent 
a considerable sum belonging to his wife, which 
her relatives in Hungary sent to her for her own 
use, but which she gave to her husband for his 
cause, 
“ Kossuth left America peuniless and in debt, 
as in 1849 he left Hungary, after two years’ ad- 
ee of the treasury of that rich king 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LOWER ST. LAWRENCE. 
v. 
FROM QUEBEC TO THE SAGUENAY. 

WE were beating slowly down the St. Law- 
rence with a head wind, when we went below, 
on the evening of the 8th of June. Soon 
after, it beeame very dark, the breeze increas- 
ing toagale. It was the beginning of one 
of those tempestuous northeasters from the 
cold and rainy gulf. Our little vessel was 
now rolling and bounding in a way not very 
leasant to poor landsmen like ourselves. 
e wind whistled loudly in the rigging, and 
sowed the rain thickly on the aoe rom 
the footsteps and voices above, it was plain 
that Captain Boniface and Dan were having 
a busy night of it. How near at hand was 
that iron shore, or where was a certain reef 
which chops up the great river into furious 
breakers to the distance of seven or eight 
miles out from the Saguenay Cape, we had 
nothing better than our fears and excited 
fancies to inform us. To fall upon either 
would be shipwreck to a certainty. An inci- 
dent pleas in the earlier part of the night 
not very well fitted to inspire us with entire 
confidence in our sigs Shope. ye He 
sprang down into the dark cabin, all dripping 
with rain, trampling upon us, L. and myself, 
as we lay in our blankets upon the floor— 
opened hastily the door of a small locker— 
struck a light, and at once began striking and 
something which from its rattling 
might Ba been an old-fashioned tin lantern. 
In another moment Captain Girard was silent. 
He was looking at his compass—* Bon,” said 
he, the first word he spoke—* Bon,—very 
well—all right—I go first rate "—and out he 
bounded, leaving us with the help of the 
startled ladies to solve the mystery of this 
odd manceuvre. Within ten minutes, the little 
fellow e and '!ooked in upon us with a 
voice of good idi The end of a candle 
he had left burning showed his bright eyes 
and ruddy round face, wet with the storm, 
all beaming with delight and excitement. 
“ No danger,” said he, with his glib French 
tongue—*I go ahead—I come round the reef 
—TI get you in the Saguenay before morning 
—no danger.” There was danger. We 
were hard n the reef. And for a few 
minutes, until the hasty look at the compass, 
as described, set him right, Boniface was lost. 
But he proved himself a capital sailor and a 
good pilot. We did go ahead through storm 
and darkness—doubled the perilous reef, and 
were awakened, at about two in the morning, 
from a light sleep by the captain’s pleasant 
voice, “ All safe—in the Saguenay.” In fact 
we were safe alongside the wharf where we 

found ourselves at daylight. . 
The prospect, however, was decidedly 
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my. It was the morning of a terrible 
“ The rain fell in streams. The spirit 
of | the storm was fully up, bringing down 
the roaring blasts of March sharpened on the 
icebe We lay and listened, and let the 
clases hours pass from four till six and 
after. This was pleasure. At length, I rose, 
and looked out as well as I could with the 
rain driving into my face. It looked like 
Greenland. Greenland! Anything else than 
. Thunderheads hardened and grown 
aha seemed piled around us. And so this 
was pleasure. Well, it was. Outside there 
was raging a terrible gale of thirty-six hours. 
We had escaped all but the first of it with 
the skin of our teeth. We were some miles 
up a quiet river in a good port, and with let- 
ters which would not fail to secure us all 
needful hospitality. And besides, it would 
not rain iad Wow forever. That calm which 
comes after every storm was before us. 
That sunshine which succeeds all shadows 
was also before us. We reasoned correctly. 
The calm came, the sunshine shone, but, as 
you have already gathered, not that day, the 
9th of June. 

In the course of the morning, Captain Gi- 
rard delivered our letters, which soon brought 
to our relief Mr. David Price, an elder son 
of Mr. Wm. Price (not Daniel, as was printed 
in my last), and Mr. Joseph Radford, the 
agent of the establishment. Searcely half 
an hour was necessary to place us all in the 
agent’s dwelling, a neat cottage with every 
sign of good housekeeping. By the time 
breakfast was ready, we were ready for break- 
fast, and our ladies looking cheerful as ever. 
During breakfast, which was a fine one, and 
excellently served, our experience from Que- 
bee was told, and our future plans unfolded 
and discussed. Our prospects for salmon- 
sport were poor in the last degree. The eold 
storm kept them back in the deep water, and 
rendered it impossible to cast the fly. Fish- 
ing, therefore, even for trout—sea-trout— 
must be exchanged for hunting—not the 
deer or cariboo, but the pieturesque. Hunt- 
ing is hardly the word to use. It implies the 
search of something, the whereabouts of 
which is uncertain. There was no uncer- 
tainty about points of the picturesque there. 
For the wild and the grand are the rule there, 
and the tame the exception. Grandeur is in 

iles around you. Awtul beauty has so vasta 

ront that it is visible on every hand. “Peep- 
ing out into the mingled storm,” we saw some 
of nature’s most strongly marked and terrific 
features, more terrific from the power of the 
storm. 

Seldom, however, had either of us ever 
felt more heartily the bliss of hospitality. 
It was so warm and genuine, we seemed so 
utterly welcome, that it was pleasure enough 
simply to be quiet. Our happiness was to 
sit still, so we sat still. But how the tem- 
pest flew! It brought showers, not of rain 
merely, but of seales from surrounding 
and flung them like shot against the win- 
dows. It howled and ro and shook the 
house. Still, it could not shake us from the 
repose into which the kindness of the house- 
hold had lulled us. We were symbols of 
calm: more quiet than if a sweet and solemn 
twilight had reigned without: quiet and gen- 
tle as convalescents. There were guns on 
hooks, costly English fowling-pieces in cases 
—here a deer’s head and antlers, there the 
grey face of a cariboo—horns and skins— 
skins of creatures from the mountains and 
from the deep—horns like branches, horns 





smooth and delicate as thorns—snow-shoes | 
for the deep white months, and tackle for the | 
supple trout and the goiden-tleshed salmon— 
rods from London—birds from the billows 
and the heavens—books and pictorials from | 
the cities—flowers from the south. All these | 
were looked at, and handled—walked, and | 
talked and wondered, and warmed at the | 
stove—gazed through the dripping glass— | 
turned the leaves of books without reading | 
them—penned a little in our journals, and | 
lived away the day till dinner, when we ban- 
queted on the precious part of a twelve-. 
pound fresh salmon. During all these rough | 
or gentle hours, as you may please to name | 
them, the Marie Cyrene was fretting at the 
wharf below. 
And now let me describe to you more par- | 
ticularly where we were. We were at L’Anse- | 
a-l’-eau, a lumber-port of Mr. Price’s, a few | 
miles up on the northern shore of the Sague- 
nay. Standing upon the steps of the agent’s 
cottage, you would be struck with the pecu- 
liarity of the seene. I have never beheld | 
anything at all like it. The small side-hill 
lawn, at the upper edge of which is the 
dwelling, may be likened to a green velvet 
cushion laid down among prodigious crags. | 
Like huge stone billows, they surround the 
sweet litile region of fresh grass, and carry 
the eye with a clean flight into the blue sky, 
the white clouds apparently just behind their 
summits. At the foot of the slope, distant 
a rifle-shot, is a bay, the size of a common 
mill-pond, opening out gracefully into the 
main water, and skirted on the right hand by 
a substantial wharf, a large steam saw-mill 
and various buildings, a little in the style of 
the Chinese about the roof, a rare bit for 
Durand, Church and Cropsey, and other of 
our first-rate landscape artists. The truly 
ue character of this nest of build- 
ings is heightened by the colors of England 
floating aloft in the solitary air. The mind, 
I discover, is loth to leave this silken pocket, 
lost there by Nature in one of her “gayer 
hours” among the lonesome rocks. Fancy 
runs back to it, when I break away, with a 
delight kindred to the hunter’s, when he turns 
back on his snow-shoes, cold and weary from 
the chase of the brown cariboo, over the 
panning drifts, the winter drapery of neigh- 
ring cliffs and crags. But now look away 
easterly, southeasterly, through that savage 
gorge with all and much more than the rug- 


ged 5 seg wae of the great White Mountain 
oteh. On the south side there are walls 


and piles of hideous rock; on the north only | 


rounded piles. This is the mile-wide gate- 
way of the melancholy Saguenay moving out 
of the dismal solitary halls of its mountain 
castle into the mighty St. Lawrence. 
out the gate you behold it firing a salute of 
breakers as it passes on the reef. The old 
cape, hero of countless wintry storms, to the 
angen, uncovers his serene adamant, 
while the opposite St. Lawrence shore, across 
an expanse of twenty miles, seems smiling 
in its sleep. 

And now that I have told you where we 
were, I will tell you where we went. But 
this I will reserve for my next. 

L. L.N. 





With- | 


Then I shal! not in vain have plodded over 
solitary shores, or traversed the dusty streets 
of cities; neither in vain my years of anguish, 
my epochs of joy. Then shall I from some 
country nook or high city aitic, by what I 
say, touch the heart of some suffering silent 
soul, and add another note to 

“The still sad music of humanity.” 
She will know that the tide of her blood runs 
in the great ocean of Humanity. 

The story of Humanity! it is not in books, 
not in individual life ; it will be a tale in the 
archives of Eternity ;—and through the infi- 
nite phases of hereafter, what a tear-stained 
rememb. ance ! 

—It is night. The autumn winds howl 
loudly over the sea. I hear the waves dash 
on the shore with sullen, angry force. I open 
my window, clouds of vapor roll in; the 
room is filled with acrid odors. I lean against 
the lintel and gaze without ; amid the sounds 
and sights, comes that overpowering feeling 
which sobs in my heart and is again answered 
by all I hear and see. Dimly I feel the “cen- 
tral calm.” The unity in the forces of nature, 
the fixed identity of the soul, are the ideas 
which balance us through all the play of the 
sensibilities—all the surprises of apparent 
change. 

When I was a child, to me the sea was a 
vast pathway to strange mysterious countries, 
an expanse whereon vessels sailed—upon 
whose decks I might ride, exulting in the 
bounding motion of the blue waves ; a field, 
round whose margin I waded for shells, or 
upon whose surface I scaled pebbles. Now 
the sea which eternally beats on those yellow 
sands near my dwelling, and tides with gur- 
gling noises in and out the hollows of the 
gray rocks, which surges with unceasing roar 
on distant beaches—it is the voice of my soul, 
and whether present or absent, I know it is 
wailing, mourning, for ever. But my friend 
H——, when she visits me, trembles in the 
presence of the sea; she looks into its cold 
depths shudderingly, and cries, “ Alas! thy 
buried treasures and mine!” She flies from 
it and me, and hastens to her lonely house ; 
there she waits, there she weeps and prays. 

—The voices of nature again! They are 
the chorus of humanity. Ever do they chant 
their sympathetic song: only dissonant souls, 
through perceiving their endless divisions, fail 
to hear and feel the great harmony. If man 
would leave man oftener; if he would seek 
rocky promontories, the centre of deep for- 
ests, or haunt the borders of inland lakes, 
or sit down at the bases of high mountains, 
would he scowl and sneer and blaspheme as 
now ! 

As I have thought, the expression of hu- 
manity lies in hereafter—we Bt lay hold on 
fragments—on its beginnings and endings, 
its tragedies, griefs, and despairs. He who 
knows most of humanity, is he who feels the 
most, but he cannot judge thus of himself. 
When we are no longer human we shall 
know humanity. Let us therefore be patient, 
waiting at the gates of knowledge until death 
opens them. 

—The woods, too! I love the solemn 
woods. When I was a child I had vague 
fears of snakes therein, of wonderful bugs 








PHASES. 


Pernaps, then, said I with savage glee, the 
prospect of starving will foree me to express 
that which has so long been voiceless within 
me. 


| running under the damp dead leaves, of 
| strange men crashing down the boughs, glar- 
| ing at me with fierce eyes. I listened with 


| pleasant affright to the mysterious woodland 
| sounds, now swelling softly loud, now dying, 
dying far away. Now when I stand in their 
| depths, my soul moves outward and upward: 
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it bends and sways with the lofty trees; with | 
deep delight I sigh as I hear the soughing of 
the wind through the pines, I look up to_ 
the serene sky, or watch majestic white clouds 
sailing across the upper deep; solemn and 
tender thoughts of watehful spirits fill my 
heart. And [ would that the vast ro 
and processions of humanity were threading 
the leafy passes of the primeval forests, in- 
stead of progressing in society, or oye oe 
throngh tumultuous highways to the clang 
of trumpets and the boom of drums, | 

I like to read of those old “ Covenanters” 
who made solemn agreement to worship God 
together. When the days of persecution came, 
they sought the woods and caves and glens, 
amid the murmurs of water-falls on massy | 
stones ; in green bowers they prayed, and the 
breezes of night wafted heavenward their | 
songs of praise. | 

—Midnight again—so soon? Deep silence — 
has fallen over the earth, the beating heart 
of Life is stilledin slumber. Like phantoms, 
the clouds of sea-mist still roll in through my 
windows. Fast crowding up in remembrance | 
comes my dark and mournful past. I am 
near the graves of my loved ones, sweet hu- 
man loves, entombed in earth and heart. I 
heard the last dying murmur of their dear 
voices—! received the farewell glance of their | 
loving eyes—I saw them borne away from | 
our dwelling, and my hear! has never returned | 
from the sound of the closing doors as they 
shut them out for ever. 

Thus Iam alone; the fire of life burns 
dimly. G. D. B. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 

THE READERS OF BOOKS. 
[A leader of the London Times, Sept. 4.] 


Tue opening of the new Free Public Library 

at Manchester, celebrated as it was by the 

ennobling presence and eloquent addresses | 
of so many distinguished men, is one of 
those occasions of which it is easy, and there- | 
fore common, to speak with a degree of dis- | 
paragement. The first impression of the day , 
is that it was a rather ostentatious and full- | 
blown specimen of that immense force with | 
which it is usually found necessary to press | 
literature on the attention of the mass of, 
mankind. Shaftesbury, Lytton, Dickens, | 
Thackeray, Stephens, Milnes, and Bright, be- | 
sides the lesser stars who are numbered 

and not reported simply for want of room in 

our columns, only indicate the quantity of | 


mated at £1,000 for every man sent out with 
a Master’s degree. Then there are honors, 
titles, privileges, and splendid lists, linking 
the name of the last freshman with the 
great worthies of the land, and, thro 
them, with the marvels of past times. The 
student cannot take his dinner, without being 
surrounded by the pictures of great men, in- 
viting him to take his place among them. 
He cannot go to church but his youthful 
imagination is fired with pompous proces- 
sions and magnificent apparel. To return 
nearer to our starting point, if he wants 
a book to beguile an hour or remove a difli- 
culty, he is ushered into a splendid library, 
containing perhaps 30,000 volumes for the 
100 resident members of the college, of whom 
three-quarters never enter the library. All 
this abundance of opportunity and tempta- 
tion is found necessary at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It does not argue, then, any such 
hopeless aggregate of difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, that half a dozen honored legisla- 
tors and popular writers were gathered to re- 
commend a new library to the artizans and 
people of Manchester. 

The use of so much effort may not be 
complimentary, and such speeches as that of 
the Cambridge Professor of Modern History 
may provoke, by contrast, some sneers at the 
— line of reading to be taken by the 

chester operative; but the contrast is 
universal and the effort is unavoidable. There 
is not a library in this kingdom where an elo- 
quent expounder of its contents and guide to 
its chief treasures would not have full occa- 
sion for his powers ; but the owners in general 
are easehardened against such appeals. To 


‘the man of moderate leisure and means the 


whole region of literature is open, and one 
hour a-day spent on good authors will easily 
bring a man up to the ideal mark assumed 
in the Manchester speeches. But then some 
effort is necessary. There must be some cu- 
riosity and ardour ; there must be some ad- 
miration of great men and great things and 
great thoughts; there must be an exciting 
interest in the t questions that have 
divided the world ; and there must be a con- 
tinual desire to rise above mean and trifling 
topics. The man, however, who is so fortu- 
nate as to have these requisites will also 
have to apply the impulse of his better mo- 
ments and the guidance of his better thoughts 
to overcome the deadweight of indolence 
and the distractions of vulgarity. We may 


power required to do the work of the day; accept, then, in the opening of this library at 
and the more the great engine steamed and , Manchester only a too true picture of the 
toiled, the harder we may see was the work | sort of struggle every man has to undergo 
to be done. Well, be it so. These vulgar | before he reads to much advantage. This 
first impressions, on which some minds rest | is not peculiar to free libraries or the reading 
with such entire satisfaction, and which they | of artizans. Everywhere there is, on the 
never attempt to improve upon, may not be | one hand, the idle, desultory, trifling, aimless, 
wholly wrong. Indeed, it is a lamentable | and oblivious reader, and, on the other, there 
fuet, that literature does demand all the force, | is the oecasional spark of a generous curios- 
all the stimulus, all the sweetening, all the | ity, passing train of noble thought, or the 
glorifying, all the baits and bribes that we | momentary resolution to be a scholar, an 
ean attach to it by all the arts and tricks in | historian, a philosopher, or adivine. So jon 

our power, The truth is too old and too | as this is the case with every individual mind, 
familiar to be denied. Splendid colleges, | we see nothing to provoke a smile in the 
comfortable fellowships, good livings, rieh | spectacle of Sir James Stephens ringing 
stalls, in faet a golden chain extending from in the ears of his hardworking audiencee— 


the garret of the sizar to the footsteps of the | 
Throne, are, and always have been, found 
necessary to encourage that particular de- 
partment of learning which treats of the 
highest verities and the most abiding bene- 
tits. The foreing power of our two Univer- 
sities alone, without reckoning the higher in- 
dueements in the scholar’s progress, is esti- | 





for we must suppose it to be such—the 
names of ithe great philosophers, statesmen, 
poets, wnd martyrs that Camb has given 
to the world, and deseribing the intimate and 
necessary relation between the University of 
abstract science and the me 


tropolis of practi- 
cal art. Do not tell us that the tired artizan, 
if he ever enters the free library, will only 





take up some foolish novel or some low pe. 
riodical ; or that if he attempts to read his. 
tory or he will never be able to fix his 
attention, and will forget as fast as he reads, 
It is likely enough ; but unfortunately the ob. 
jection holds equally good neve all readers, 
all libraries, and literature altogether. 

In the working of public libraries we can 
expect no other results than what we already 
obtain from the cheapness and abundance ot 
books in private hands. Most will read 
merely to pass the time, and if in so doing 
they can forget a few cares, and go to bed 
rather calmer and happier, they will be no 
losers by their book, whatever it may be. 
Some will read and puzzle much to very 
little purpose, as they now do, with books of 
their own. Among many hundreds there 
will be here and there a mind of uncommon 
ardour, industry, or genius, which will make 
the public library its own, and tell its utility, 
perhaps, to ages to come. Centuries hence 
the room which the other day was adomed 
with the presence of our chief living writers 
and our noble philanthropists may be oma- 
mented, like our old college halls, with the 
portraits and busts of great men who there 
acquired their first ardour for science or first 
impulse of patriotism, or first taste for the 
beautiful. Such men are, and ever must be, 
few amongst many. No institutions, no con- 
trivance, no expenditure can multiply this 
sacred crop. Noris that expected. All that 
is designed and hoped by public libraries, 
and the eloquence of their distinguished ad- 
vocates in this instance, is some addition to 
the opportunities already possessed by the 
mass of the people. It is something, too, to 
give literature a public, a national, and a 
noble position; to show it the business of 
all, a duty of the State, and an ornament of 
the realm. 


THE FINE ARTS. 
THE BRYAN GALLERY. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

Tue Bryan Gallery contains some excellent 
specimens of the carly German school, among 
which the Marriage of St. Catherine, by John 
Hemling, is especially to be com ed for 
the beauty and expression of the personages 
introduced, and the finish, characteristic of 
the school, of its minutest details. Two 
small Jandseapes belonging to the same 
period are well worthy of study. The figures, 
several of which are introduced in each. 
seem occupied in some transactions of ordi- 
en life, instead, as is almost universal in 
early landscapes, of re some scene 
of Bible history. Coming down to a later 

jod we have one of Cranach’s attenuated 

uties and Durer’s grotesque knights. 
Close to these hangs a small head by Denner, 
every hair and wrinkle in whieh is finished 
with that microscopie fidelity whieh is cha- 
racteristic of all his works and forms the 
basis of his reputation. 

The representation of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools in this Art Con is lage 
and valuable. A noble painting of a man 
struggling with a lion, is one of the first 
which strikes the attention on entering the 
room, and well it may, for it is of life size, 
and so brilliant in color and spirited in draw- 
ing that we are not inelined to dispute the 
dictum of the eatalogue which assigns it to 
Rubens. A fine it and six other paint- 
ings are also set down to this master. His 
pupil, Van Dyke, has a courtly head of a 
prineess, portrait of Charles L, and a Cruci- 
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fixion. A noble portrait is set down to Rem- 
brandt. 


Among the humorous Dutch masters we 
have several paintings by Teniers, of out: 


and in-door tavern carousing, with the awk- 
ward dancers so stereotyped on everybody's 
memory by innumerable copies and engrav- 
ings, u strange Scriptural picture, in which 
we have one of the same boors, cap-in-hand 


before a somewhat orientalized Dutch burgo- | 
master, seated on a chair in a modern street 


with a few bystanders, the group purporting 
to represent the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard. Isaac Van Ostade has a school, 
with numerous scholars, who look like grown- 
up men and women, crouching over slates 
and spelling-books, a class being drawn up 
before the master, who holds the instrument 
known as a pancaker direfully suspended 
over the shrinking palm of a delinquent. 
Adrian Van Ostade has his wife and child, 
the latter a demure oldish-looking baby such 
as Dutch painters, if not Dutch mothers, de- 
light in. There is a large picture by Jan 
Steen, the interior of a handsome room in 
which a family of well-dressed people (pur- 
rting to be the painter and his kith and 
in) are looking on with great delight, while 
a lady is being bled in the arm. A group of 
smoaing boors by Bega, is also excellent. 

Among several very fine landscapes, we 
may mention a winter scene, with skaters, 
pos some admirably painted buildings on the 
bank in the background, by Beerstratten, 
several by Both and Cuyp, a striking view of 
a wide and perfectly level plain by Ruysdael, 
a fine sea view by Van Der Velde with noble 
ships, and others. We should also mention 
a view of the interior of a cathedral by Peter 
Neefs, a capital example of the artist's well- 
known specialite. 

In the French room we find three or four 
exquisite heads by Greuze, one of the few 
thoroughly natural men /a grande nation has 
ever produced; two musicians, with oaten 
reed and bagpipes, a genuine Watteau, a 
large and beautifully finished allegorical de- 
sign for the ceiling of a hall by Prudhon, 
two ladies playing the pastoral in full dress, 
one with powdered hair, by Largiliére, which 
the readers of Houssaye will enjoy ; a portrait 
of a lady by Mignard, and Diana of Poitiers 
as Judi 
style of his and her time. 

Among the seven Pace forming the 
slight representation of the Spanish school, 
a full length David with Goliah’s Head, a full 
on portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, by 
Velasquez, and the head of a monk by Mu- 
rillo, are admirable. ; 

Hogarth, West, Schall’s beautiful Water 
Nymph, and the two generations of the Ver- 
nets, brings us down to modern times, 
Horace Vernet’s Napoleon (e pluribus unum), 
a capital little picture from Louis Philippe’s 
study, a Neuilly, completing Mr. oo ha six 
centuries of painting. He may well be proud 
of his achievement in collectorship. 


Professor Sattler opened, on Monday last, 
a collection of Dioramas, fully equal in merit 
to the admirable Cosmoramas with which the 
New York public have been for some time 
familiar. 
ber, and represent a marine view with a bold 
rocky h a “castled crag” on the 

ine or Danube, a view of the 
from the opposite bank of the river, and a 
view of Niagara. These pictures, which are 
of large size, undergo successive atmospheric 
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| changes, and appear under various aspects of 
sun and moonlight. They are exquisitely 


are produced with magical effect. In one 
view we have a change from summer to win- 
ter, a placid river congealing, skaters taking 
the place of a boating party, verdant banks 
robing in snow, foliage stripped from trees, 
leaving 
sky. Another scene represents the interior 
of the Chureh of the Holy Sepulehre. Bril- 
liant noon gives place to twilight, and that in 
turn to night, when the darkness is suddenly | 
dispelled by an illumination, discovering a 
congregation, hitherto unseen, occupied in de- 
votion. 





| The closing picture is a view of the Gar- | 


'den of Gethsemane, with Jerusalem in the 
distance. It is a beautiful painting, but is 
| marred by an attempt ata dramatic represen-_ 
tation of the solemn seenes of the Passion. 

We trust a long succession of large audi- 


largely displayed in this exhibition. Profes- 


painted and the changes we have mentioned | 


leafless branches against the sullen | 


| Macaulay. 
ences will reward the labor and ability 80 | 


“ean authors. Up to the decision of Judge 
| Campbell, the vilue of an American copyright 
in London was very much a matter of chance 
and circumstance, although yet not permanently 
settled, perhaps; now it seems, by publish- 
ing his work first in London, a very’ handsome 
sum may be obtained by the American author. 
Mr. Hawthorne, for instance, it is said, has re- 
ceived from Messrs, Chapman and Hall $1,000 
for the English edition of his “Blithedale Ro 
mance.” Drawing the attention of those inte- 
rested to this matter, we can recommend Messrs. 


'*Sampson Low, Son & Co.” from a personal 


knowledge of each member of this firm. 
Purvam & Co. will publish in a few days the 
following new American works :—*“ Memoirs of 
a Huguenot Family ;” translated and compiled 
from the original autobiography of the Rev. 
‘James Fontaine, and other family MSS., com- 
prising an original Journal of Travels in Virgi- 
nia, ete, in 1715. By Anne Maury. “ Kathay ; 
or, a Cruise in the Chinese Seas.” By Hastings 
“ Romance of Student Life Abroad.” 
By R. B. Kimball, author of “St. Leger,” ete. 
Ani a new issue of the “Home Book of the 
Picturesque.” with splendid engravings from ori- 


sor Sattler mukes no noisy appeals for public | ginal drawings by eminent American artists, 
support, but seems to wish to conduct his | and original contributions by Cooper, Irving, 
exhibition as well as paint his pictures, as an | Bryant, and others; 4to.; reduced to $5. The 
artist, and not as a clap-trap showman. We) most attractive book of the coming season 
hope the public will prove, to their credit, however, will probably be their “Homes of 
and his satisfaction, that a noisy system of | American Authors ;” a handsome volume, pro- 
|advertising puffery is not a sine qua non of, fusely embellished with engravings on steel and 
 peENter 4 wood, and bound in a novel and beautiful style. 
| The literary and artistic departments of ‘the 
| work, judging from a rapid glance of an early 
| copy, seem to be eminently attractive and beau- 
tiful, while the object and aim of the volume 





MUSIC. 


Map. Sontac.—This lady’s concerts in Phila- 
delphia continue to be eminently successful. 
More brilliant audiences, the papers of that city 


cannot fail to enlist, very generally, public inte- 
rest. 
The demand for the exact and impartial 


painted by Freminet in the stiff| materially to the effect. 


say, have never assembled within the walls of 
the Musical Fund Hall. Tbe impression she has 
made has been decidedly favorable. She is | 
conceded on all hands to be an artist of the very | 
highest order, with a voice of exquisite melody, 
Its cultivation is wonderful, and but that the fact | for the People.” 

1s known, it would be almost impossible to be- Sate or Bartrietrr anv Wextrorp’s Stocxk.— 
lieve that the fair wey he charmed the ears of | This sale, which has been regularly progressing, 
thousands in the Old World more than a quar-| since its commencement, on the 20th instant, at 
ter of a century > is still remarkably | the rooms of Messrs. Banos, Brornrr «& Co, 
fine looking and t who heard her in her | Park Row, will be concluded during next week. 
earlier days, assure us that they can see little if| Op Monday next, the eleventh day, will be sold 
any change for the worse in her vocal powers. | 4 choice “ body” of library books in general 
Her style is eminently captivating, while her | Pyglish literature, and the division on Fine Arts, 
graceful and pleasing manner contributes very | Ga leries, Illustrated Books, ete. We do not 
know of a more important sale having happen- 
ed in the comr. Most of the books were se- 
lected by Mr. Welford, whose knowledge and 
judgment this way are well known, during many 
AMERICAN. ears of business, and, in most all cases, besides 
Ene.isn anp American AGencies.—We ob- ao the best editions, are in very superior 
serve with pleasure the facilities now being of- | condition—in all cases warranted what they are 
fered to increase the sale generally of American | stated to be. Next week we will enumerate 
books in Great Britain, h the extensive | some of the pr.ces given. Mr. Merwin, the auc- 
business arrangements of our old friends, Messrs. | tioneer, combining energy with his usual suavi- 
Sampson Low, Sox, and Boeve, of London, | ter, has, so far, dispatched the books to their va- 
who have formed a co-partnership expressly for | rious purchasers at the rate of 300 a sale, or on 
this branch of business; and, it will be con-| an average one book in every forty-two seconds, 
ceded both here and in London, will take rank | allowing the fullest chance to a bid. 

as a first rate house. Mr. Bogue is well known! “National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
as the publisher of some of the most exquisite | Americans, with Biographical Sketches.” We 
and valuable books in the London market, as, to| have been favored with the first eight numbers 
wit: “Christmas with the Poets,” the artistic of this work, which is to be completed in forty 
editions of “Thomson’s Seasons,” “ Milton,” &c.;| numbers, each containing three portraits. The 
“ Rembrandt and his Works,” all of Mr. Burnet’s| whole will therefore contain one hundred and 
books on Art, and “Turner and his Works,” dc, | twenty engraved portraits of the eminent per- 


Mr. Bogue, we know, is also the friend of | sons who have oceupied a place in the history of 


“Life of Daniel Webster,” which appeared in 
the Daily Times, having exhausted the various 
editions of that journal, Messrs. De Wirr & 
Davenrort have issued it in a preservable form 
as one of their series of “ American Biographies 
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ey are some half dozen in num- George Cruickshank, and has published all of | the United States. The sketches are historical 


that humorist’s best works for many years. The 


facts. The work is published by Roserr Pr- 
Messrs. Low and Son are 


prietors of the | Tenson «& Co., Philadelphia, by subscription, 





“London Publisher’s Circular,” and have a most | and should be in every publie and private li- 
thorough experience in the bookselling and com-| brary. Wa. Terry, No. 113 Nassau street, is 
i feature in the | the sole agent for New York and vicinity. 
FOREIGN. ; 
Mr. Bogue hoe in press a beautifully illus- 


mission business, A 
business pro by this house is the sale in 
London of copyrights for the benefit of Ameri- | 
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trated edition of Longfellow’s “ Hyperion,” uni- 
form with the Evangeline. 

Messra. Sam w, Son & Co, have under 
taken for the benefit of tne authors, the publica- 
tion in Great Britain of “ Wallis’s Spain—her 
Great Men, Institutions,” &., and the new vo- 
lume of Poems by Whittier, announced by Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields, Boston. They also import 
into London, in quantities, the American edition 
of Hawthorne's Life of Pierce. And they have 
made arrangements to secure the copyrights of a 
new work by Mrs. Stowe, a new work by Prof. 
Hitchcock, and one by the author of Queechy. 

Monsieur Lavollee, who was a member of 
the French Mission to China in 1843-'46, has 
published, in a large octavo, an interesting 
aceount of his visits to Teneriffe, Rio, the Cape, 
Island of Bourbon, Malacca, &e., and the 
Chinese ports. A member of the Mexican 
Legation in Paris has issued, in an octavo 
pamphlet, a French translation of the Exposi- 
tion by his government, of its rights and 
motives in annulling the privilege of Garay 
for a communication between the Pacific and 
Atlantie oceans by the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pee, and in contesting the American claims 
under Garay’s assignment, There is a French 
version of the Book of Mormon, and its disciples 
are working as propagandists in Paris, 
Achille Comte, an eminent Professor in the 
College Charlemagne, is editing Select Read- 














ings on the Sciences—extracted from the works 
of celebratd savants, foreign and domestic. 
The catalogue of the Library of the ex-Queen 
of France (Countess of Neuilly) makes a large 
octavo. No small part consists of presents of 
books, rare, good or bad, So was it with the 
library of Louis Philippe, to whom American 
authors were exceedingly liberal The books 
for the most part remained unknown to the 
royal donees. Mr. Levysson, former head of the 
Dutch factory in Japan, has recently issued, at 
the Hague, a volume entitled Leaves upon Ja- 
pan. Itis an historical and personal narrative, 
a dissertation on the interests of trade belong- 
ing to his subject, and an account of the best 
sources of information on the annals, and 
affairs, and the physical conformation, litera- 
ture, and so forth, of the empire. He tells us 
that the Japanese have begun to inquire into 
European and American development and 
wer. In the 3rd — of his book, he 
as comprised the Reports of Congress respect- 
ing the Expedition, the instructions trom the 
Department of the State, and the opinions of 
American and European publicists on the 
subject. This author contributed to introduce 
vaccination into the islands, where the small- 
pox annually decimated the population, 
Sinee, the great increase of numbers is likely 
to necessitate emigration.—{ Paris Cor. Journal 
ot Commerce). 





POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NOW PUBLISH: 


COMLY’S SPELLING AND READING BOOK, 
Bonsall’s edition. 
COMLY’S READER AND BOOK OF KNOW- 
DGE. 12mo., 
UE STLEY’S PICTORIAL DEFINER, illustrated 
with 2000 cuts, 
TICKNOR’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 
TRACY’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


ORATOR 


GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

WALKER’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Y, new edi Culver, 

THE COLUMBIAN TOR. 


DILLIWAY'S LIBER PRIMUS. 
FREEBORN’S GERMAN INSTRUCTOR, better than 


Ollendorff’s. 


ORDERS FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED. 030 2t 





ey Hawthorne's Life of General Pierce. 


ee 


TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ONLY AUTHENTIC EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Drawn up from Original Sources, 


AND CONTAINING THE 


GENERAL’S MILITARY JOURNAL, 
AS WRITTEN ON THE FIELD. 
The Biography is illustrated with an accurate portrait from a painting by Jenny, executed 


expressly for this Work. 


As Mr. Hawrnorne was in College with Gey. Purrce, and has ever since been his intimate 
friend, he is peculiarly well qualified for this undertaking, and his high literary reputation is a 
sufficient guarantee of the ability with which the book is written. It has been prepared with 


the sanction of Gen. Pierce. 


It is handsomely printed on good paper, and sold for the low price of 374 cents in paper 


covers, and 50 cents in muslin. 


Persons ordering ten, or more copies, and remitting the amount for the same to the Publish- 
era, shall have the booke promptly delivered to them, free of expense, 


A liberal discount will be made to those who buy to sell again. 


“ Circulate the Documents.” 


FARLY ORDERS SOLICITED, 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


s18 tf Conxen or Wasntseron axp Scnoon streets, Boston. 
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Novetio’s Cuzap Music. 
Handel's “ Jupas Maccasaus,” 






O lovely Peace, with plenty crown'd, 
The Addrefs, 
389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


J A. NOVELLO has a store at 
Cc 


@ the above for the sale of his CHEAP MU. 
AL a ak Og 8, as in London—including 


ORATORIOS in P. F. score, and in parts, for Musical 
MUSIC for the service of Episcopal, Congregati 
MUSIC for the Oreen and Piano-F. includi ont 
zart’s celebrated egy ong as as Me 
wee for Glee Clubs, Societies, and Singing- 


SONGS GLEES, MADRIGA and variety 
of other Music in tend ee ae prices. 


Catalogues may be had gratis on application at 399 
Broadway. 030 It 


Historical & Geographical Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. 8. ORR & CO., LONDON. 





L 
In 8vo. cloth. 
MESERS GALLERY OF NATURE. 
Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, 


illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Ge- 
ography, and . With 16 Engravings on Steel, 
and many hundred V tes and Diagrams, 

Il. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
Bizeron BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
D. With Historical and Biographical Notes. 
Itt. 
In 8vo. cloth. 
ISHOP BURN ETS HISTORY OF HIS 
OWN TIMES. With Historical and Biographical 
Notes. tv 
In imperial 4to. cloth, and half bound Russia, 
or morocco. 
= ASIA OF POLAR ant ery 
Y. BS . Revised by A. Gs 
With Descriptive 1 f-press tye Rev. f. Milner, M.A. 
Vv. 
In imperial 4to. cloth and half bound Russia, or morocco. 
E ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
Can, CECE Wal beetpace eases 
fae ser A» Denne Leteraree, 
In royal 4to. cloth, price Sis. 6d.; half bound Russia, or 
morocco, 35s. 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONO- 
MY, and PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRA- 
A 75 Maps. With we De- 
as T. Milner, M.A., author of “Gal- 
8yvo. with ted I and 
ta peaedions: Fone Grecian Cities, 8 ey ated 
REECE; PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
AND HISTORICAL. By Christopher Words- 
estminster, Author of 


worth, D.D., Canon of W “ Athens 
and Aitica.” Third Edition, carefully revised by the Au- 


thor. 
A su 
PRANGS, BROTHER & CO, 
n29 &t 13 Park Row. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 


aes 2 eae Shosh, f Sicee well known Fou, es 
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bers, as nue Pens eck to impose on buyers! al 
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No. 300] 
A. HART 
(LATE CAREY AND HART), 
Philadelphia, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISIiIED: 
VIRGINIA AND MAGDALENE; or, the 
Foster Sisters. A Novel. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 


Southworth, author of “ Deserted Wife,’ &c. Com- 
in 1 volume; price 50 cents. 








# name of Mrs. Southworth occupies a distinguish- 
ed position among the moet brilliant lady writers of the 
age.” American Courier 

By the same Anthor— 

THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER; or, the 
Children of the Isle. A Tale of the Chesapeake. By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. In vols.; price75cts.; 
or on fine paper in cloth, $1. 

“it is an 2 ore tale. h; onerere writes with 
clearness, vigor—is n the construction 
of her eavaive tn the invention iat ovetetice of her in- 
cidents, and in her sketching of scenery.”—Church’s Bi- 


tarre. 

LECTURES ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION, delivered before the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at the sugges- 
tion of Prince Albert, in twelve parts, at 12% cents 

each; or in one volume, cloth, price $1 25. These 

Lectures are by the following celebrated authors and 

Professors: Whewell, De la Beche, Owen, Bell, Play- 

— | saa: Solly, Willis, Boyle, Glaisher, Hensman, 


“The Lecturers were al] chosen for their pre-eminent 
ability to explain the subjects of which they severally treat. 
There are some great names in science on this list, and 
these tracts will command the universalattention of scien- 
tific readers.”— Commercial Advertiser. 

PENCIL SKETCHES; or, Outlines of Cha- 
racter and Manners, by Miss Leslie. In 2 vols. paper, 
price $1; or on fine paper and bound in cloth, pnce $1. 

WOODREVE MANOR; or, Six Months in 
Town—a tale to suit the merits and follies of the times 
—by Mrs. Dorsey—price 50 cents in paper covers, and 
75 cents in \e : = 

CLIFTON ; or, Modern Fashion, Polities, and 
Morals—by Arthur Townley—price 50 cts. 

EOLINE; or, Magnolia Vale—a Novel. By 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz—price 50 cents in paper i % 

Ba 





cents in cloth. 


NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY A. S. BARNES & CO, 
No. 51 Joun street, New York. 


Stray Meditations; or, Voices of the Heart, 


in Joy and Sorrow. By Rev. J. P. Thom Pastor 
of Becedwey Tabernacie. Price $1. = 


Bartlett’s Natural Philosophy, Vol. II.: Em- 
bracing Acoustics and Optics. Price $2. 


PROF. BOYD'S COMMENTARIES 
on Milton, Young, Thomson, and Cowper. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, with Boyd’s Notes, 


$1 2. 
Yoaegs Night Thoughts, with Boyd’s Notes, 
1 


Thomson’s Seasons, with Boyd’s Notes. 
$1 25. 


a Task, with Boyd’s Notes, in press. 
25. 


1 
The above works should be Text-Books in every Semi- 
pe ond Sootens—ond alsoa Library Book in every Dis- 
school and — 
The same works will soon be published in an octavo 
form on fine paper with illustrations. 
The Oriole. A little Musie Book for Sab- 
bath Schools. By H. E. Matthews and J. Zundle 


Price 20 cents. 

The Illustrated Primer in the French and 
English Languages. Price 25 cents. 

The filustrated Primer in the Spanish and 

ice cents. 

The ilustrated (Ewa i French, 

Spanish, 38 cents. 
School Primer; desi to 
ee ay Sea 


Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elocu- 


tion. By R. G. Parker and J. C. Zachos. 1 vol.12mo 
Price 40 cents. 





IN PRESS. ‘ 
Stagg’s Poems. 1vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 


Heart Drops from Memory’s Urn. A Book 
of Pooma by Mise 8. J.C. Whittlesey. 1 vol, gro. 





JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
HE Subscriber respectfull 
blic that he still continues the of WOOD 
E GRAVING, in all ite branches, at bis old place, 
75 NASSAU STREET, 


large, in a superior with the utmost dispatch, and on 
een Mirae, "io tecilides tor acing’ all binds of 
jsitf ° JOHN W. ORR, 75 Nassau st, New York. 
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NEW MICROSCOPIC WORKS. 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 
NEW MICROSCOPIC JOURNAL. 


No. 1, FoR OcToBER, OF THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE: 

Including the Transactions of the Microscopical Society 
of London. Edited by Edwin Laukester, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., and George Busk, F.R.C.S.E., 
F.RS., F.L.S. With Four Lithographic 
Illustrations. 

Price per annum, $4. 

CONTENTS OF No. 1. 
Transactions of the Microscopical Society of 
London. 


Lacinucaria Sociatis. A Contribution to the Ana omy 
and Physiology of the Rotifera. By'T.H. Huxley, Fsq., 
F.R.S., Assist.-Sur, R.N. (Read Dec. 31, 1851.) 

On the Structure of the Raphides of Cactus enneagonus. 
By John Quekett, Esq., Professor of Histology to the 
ray College of Surgeons of England. (Read Jan. 23, 


On the Occurrence of a Membranous Cell or Cyst upon 
the Olfactory Nerve of a Horse, containing alarge Crys- 
tal of Oxalate of Lime. By James B. Simonds, Esq. 
(Read April 28, 1852.) ae 

On the Development of Tubularia indivisa. By J. B. 
Mummery, Esq. (Read May 26, 1852.) 


Journal of Microscopical Science. 
PREFACE. . 
OricinaL Communications:—On the Anatomy of Meli- 

certaringens. By W. C. Williamson, Esq, Professor 
of Natural History, Owens College, Manchester. 

Observations on the Contractile Tissue of the Iris. By 

PE samy my hes cop f collecting Objects for Mi i 
ints ont ubject of c 2. jects for Microscopi- 
cal Examination. By George Shadbolt, Esq., F.M.S. 

Observations on the Existence of Cellulose in the Tunic 
of Ascidians. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

TRANSLATIONS :— ription of Actino hrys Sol. By A. 
Kdlliker. From Siebold and Kdlliker’s Zeitsch. 1849. 

On the Microscopical and Chemical Examination of the 
Mantle of certain Ascidians. By H. Schacht. Miller's 
Archiv. 1851. 

Reviews :—Lectures on Histology, delivered atthe Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. in the Session 1850-51. 
By John Quekett. London. 

Das Mikroskop, und seine Anwendung, &c. (The Micro- 
scope and its Application, especially to Vegetable Ana- 
tomy and Physiology.) By Dr. Hermann Schacht. Ber- 
lin. 1. 


t; or, a Complete Manual on the Use of 


The Microscopis 
the Microscope. By Joseph H. Wythes, M.D. Phila- 
delphia. 

Nores AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SocieTIEs. 


WORKS ON MICROSCOPY. 
PROFESSOR QUEKETT’S PRACTICAL 
Treatise on Use of mage ———— = ‘ae 
Me tand Mineral Strgctares. Second 2 duion. Nume- 
PROFESSOR QUEKETT’S Las VERS ON 
ireetenh 1800-51, pie nerriieentlions “S75. 
THE MICROSCOPIST: a complete Manual 
of the Use of the Mi for P ay Students, 


and all lovers of Natu mg, numerous 
Illustrations. By J. H. Wythes,M D. 88 cents. 








BROADWAY, N. Y. 


AAPL 


A HISTORY OF INFUSORIAL ANIMA- 
cules, Living and Fossil; new edition; with several 
Hundred Mlustrations. By Andrew Pritchard, M.R.I. 
Plain, $6; Colored, 39. 

BENNETT ON LEUCOCYTHEMIA, or White 
Cell Blood. Colored Ilustrations. $3 00. 


/TULK & HENFREY’S ANATOMICAL MA- 


nipulations, This work contains much that relates to 
the Preservation end Mounting of Microscopical Ob- 
jects. Woodcuts, $2 624. 


BENNETTS LECTURES ON CLINICAL 


Medicine; comprising the Microscope as a means of 
Diagnosis. 8vo 7 Lectures. $4. 


HASSALL—THE MICROSCOPIC ANATO- 
jon Aa | a apne ayo ee ont Diotose. Illus- 
rate: upw: j 
of them ecloted. 2 vols. 8vo. "fiartfort, 1350. 8s. 


GERBER AND GULLIVER—ELEMENTS 
of the General and Minute Anatomy of Man and the 
Mammalia; chiefly after Original Researches. To 
which is added an Appendix. comprising Researches 
on the Anatomy of the Blood, Chyle, Lymph, Thy- 
mous, Fluid, Tubercle, and Additions, by C. Gulli- 
ver, F.RS. Ini vol.8vo. Text, and an Atlas of 34 


Plates. engraved by L. Aldous. 2 vols 8vo. Cloth 
boards, $6. 


FRENCH WORKS. 


COURS DE MICROSCOPIE COMPLEMENTAIRE 
DES ETUDES MEDICALES: Antomie microsopique et 
physiologie des fluides de économie; par le docteur 
A. Donne. 8vo., 550 pages, $2 00, or balf calf, $2 50. 


ATLAS DU COURS DE MICROSCOPIE EXECUTE 
D’APRES NATURE, au microse agnerréotype ; 
par A. Donne et L. Foucavir. In-folio de 20 planthes 


contentant 80 figures gravées avec le plus grand soi 
avec un texte deecriptif $7 50. ¥ 7m 


TRAITE PRATIQUE DU MICROSCOPE et de son 
emploi dans )’étude des — organisés, pur le docteur 
Manpbt; suivi de RECHE CHES SUR L’/ORGANI- 
SATION DES ANIMAUX INFUSOIRES; par C.-G. 
EHRENBERG, professeur a l'Université de Berlin. In-8, 
avec 14 planches. $2 00, or half calf, $2 50. 


ANATOMIE MICROSCOPIQUE; par le docteur L. 
ANDL. Cet ouvrage formera 2 vol. in-folio. 


Le tome ler, comprenant ? HISTOLOGIE, est divisé en 
deux séries: Tissus et organes.—Liquides organiques, 1 
a été —— en XXVI_ livraisons, composées chacune de 
5 feuilles de texte et de 2 planches lithographiées. In- 
folio, cloth. $39 00. . 


Le tome II*, comprenantl) HISTOGENESE, sera publie 
en XX. livraisons.—Cing livraisons sont publiées. Prix 
de chaque. $1 50. 


LEBERT (H.)—Physiologie pathologique, ou Recherches 
cliniques, microscopiques et expérimentales sur lin- 
flammation, lu tuberculisation, les tumeurs et les autres 
tissus accidentels. Paris, 1845, 2 vol. in-8, avec atlas de 
22 planches gravées, gr.in-8. $5 75, or halt calf, $8 00 


Traité pratique des maladies Scrofuleuses et 
Tuberculeuses, on Recherches anatomiques, patholo- 
ques et thérapeutiques sur les scrofules et les tube rcules. 
) couronné par l'Académie nationale de méde- 
cine. Paris, 1849, 1 fort vol. in-8. $2 25, or half calf, $2 75. 


Traité pratique des maladies cancereuses et des 
affections curables confondues avec le cancer. 8vo. 
Paris, 1851.: $2 25 or half calf, $2 75. 








BAILLIERE’S CATALOGUE OF MEDICAL AND SCIENTi FIC WORKS, with Prices and 
an Index of Subjects, gratis on application. A supplement now in Press. Persons desiring which, will please send 
their names to 


H. BAILLIERE. 


030 





TRUBNE 


R & CO. 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY 


AGENCY, 


12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (OLD AND MODERN) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS; 
And everything co. nected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


with any London House. 








They possess advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to aampete 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
MISS BREMER'S WORKS. Vol. 2, Containing the President's Daughter. 


Kidd on Man. 


CO., No. 18 Paré Row. 080 Bt 
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HARPERS’ 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


This Number closes the Firra Votume of HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, which has already reached a regular monthly issue 
of more than 100,000 COPIES, and is still steadily and rapidly increasing. 


Special efforts will be made to render it still more interesting and valuable during the coming year. The new volume will commence with the 
December Number. The number of Pictorial Embellishments will be increased ; still greater variety will be given to its literary contents ; and no 


labor or expense will be spared to render it in every way, and in all its departments, still more worthy of the extraordinary favor with which it 
has been received. 


Hanrrer’s New Montuty Macaztye owes its success to the fact, that it presents More reading matter, of a perTeR quality, in a MORE ELEGANT 
style, and at a cnraren rate, than any other publication. 


Its success is at once conclusive evidence of the cleverness of the publication, and the immense extent of our reading public. Great Britain, 
with its twenty-six millions—France, with its thirty-six millions—all Germany, with its forty millions, have never, either of them, furnished the 
phenomena of a Monthly Magazine reaching a monthly sale of One Hundred Thousand Copies. 


Subscribers in any part of the United States may now receive the Magazine by Mail for three cents a number, or thirty-six cents a year post- 
age, either of the Publishers, the Booksellers, or Periodical Agents, 


SS en 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 





Memoirs of the Holy Land—Mount Lebanon. The Garden of Flowers. 
By Jacop Apsorr. ‘gsi . 
ILLusTRATIONS, from Drawmgs by Dérter.—The Cedars of Lebanon. — T he Satisfaction of a Gentleman. 
Evergreens i ae te = o ~ baa i b denga =] sh , 
Mountains —The Caravans—Map of ¢ ources 0 te) — ve d S A 
Strangers.-The Abduction of the Idols.—The Terebinth at Banias.—The Ruins. A Possible Event. 
—Hasbeiyah.—Commerce of the Druses.—Fakardin a Fugitive —The Presents. 
Ruins of Baalbec.—P reparations for a Journey.—Visiting the Cedars. Swept A way by an Avalanche. Ry Alexander 
The Palaces of France. By John S. C. Abbott. Dumas. 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—Palace of St. Germain.—Convent of St. Jaques.—St. Ger- - . -5 - 
main from the Terrace.—Interior of St. Denis.—Christening of the Dauphin.— Bleak House. By Cha les Dickens. 
Church of St. Denis.—Palace of St. Cloud —Palace of Fontainevleau.—Court- CuapTrer XXIII.—Esther’s Narrative—XXIV. An Appeal Case —XXV. Mrs 
yard of Fontainebleau Snageby sees it all. = 
bye ¥ LLUsTRATIONS.—A Model of Parental Deportment, Mr. Chadband “ Improv- 
Life in Paris. ing” a Tough Subject. 
ILLustRaTions.—Paris from Nétre Dame.—Shopping.—Civil M VitToyY 
Ecclesiastical Marriage.—Through the Sinn —Susioses before pleasure.—Ilus- The Last of the vg aries. 
trations of Bowing; Audacious; Natural and Stiff; Proud and Sad; Gallant o ae P ° as ee 
and Usual; Unquiet and Miserable; Good-natured and Ingulting; Benevolent My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir 
Cold; miliating an umble—Church of the eleine —On ° 
| mee —Cales.— aison du Grand Halecn—Houlevend Montmartre.—Du Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Continued.) 
Temple.—The Hebrew Quarter—The Column of July.—The Quay of the 


Louvre.—Floating Wash-Houses.—Aristocratic — Houses.—Baths for 
Four Sous.—A Comfortable Bath.—Swimming-School.—Hair-dressing and 
Corn-cutting.—Bathing Costume for Ladies.—In the Bath—Ready for the 


Bath. Editor's Table. 
The Salamander. Editor's Easy Chair. 
Courage of a Man of Principle. | Editor's Dr ta 
A Gambler's End. igerary Notices. 
Down in a Silver Mine. Comicalities, Original and Selected. 


; one Punkins.”—Advice to the Poor gratis.—A Natura! 
The Posthumous Portrait. PRY 


fashions for November. 


ILLusTRaATions.—Equestrian Costume.—W alking Toilet.—Cap. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Exaggeration. By Eliza Cook. 


TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained of Bookseliers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Taree Dotiars a year, or TWEentTy-Five Cents a Number. 


The Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or 
Publishers. Five volumes are now ready, bound. 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and l’ostmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. They 


will also supply Clubs of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Ten Dollars, and of a larger number at the game rates. Clergymen supplied at Two Dollars per year. 
Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at any time. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y, 030 It 





